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THE EARLY EDITIONS OF FOXE'S 


MARTYRS. 


BOOK OF 


Perhaps no work in the English language has 
been more lastingly popular, or has passed through 
so many editions, either entire or in an abridged 
form, as The Actes and Monuments of the Church, 
by John Foxe, commonly called The Book ot 
Martyrs. But the old copies, by constant use 
and in part perhaps from sectarian spite, have so 
far disappeared, that it is most remarkable hoy 
few seem to remain; and, what is more extra- 
ordinary, no bibliographer has given a correct 
account of them. The first edition was produced 


in 1563, but even Strype, in his Memorials of 


Cranmer, says that the work was first published 
in English in 1566. And again, in the history 
which he gives of the work (Annals, vol. iii. chap. 
xiv.) he assigns the first edition to 1562, and the 
second to “ about 1582,”—none of which dates, I 
need scarcely say, are corrected in the Oxford 
edition of Strype’s Works, 1812. Mr. Macray, in 
his Manual of British Historians, 1845, remarks 
that, ““ Up to this date (1684), Lowndes and 
Watt each give only nine editions, but together 
they give eleven; the compiler [i.e. Mr. Macray 
himself] has omitted one mentioned by Watt, that 
of 1612, and has inserted one of 1610, which is 
possibly the one Watt means, and is in Douce’s 
collection in the Bodleian.” Mr. Macray thus 
reckons eleven editions; but the edition of 1684 
was called the ninth, and I believe correctly so. 
The discrepancies of the bibliographers will be 
best shown in the following table : — 
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Lowndes. Macray. 
1562-3 1563. 
1570 

1576 

1583 

1596-7 


First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
1618 
1632 
1641 


Seventh 
Eighth 


1632 

1641 

1650 
- 1684 1684 
seen that the dates 1612, 1618, and 
mistaken. The two former were 
errors for 1610. The year 1650 may 
appear on some copies; but if so, it was not a 
new edition, but a new title applied to that of 
1641. 

Now, my present object of inquiry is, Where 
do any copies of the old editions exist? I have 
been successful in finding very few. Even the 
archiepiscopal library at Lambeth possesses of the 
first five editions only the second volume of 1596. 
The library at Sion College has no other edition 
but that of 1684. At the Athenzum and at the 
London Institution there is that edition only. 
The Bodleian possessed only the fourth, eighth, 
and ninth editions until the accession of Mr. 
Douce’s collection, which brought two copies of 
the first edition of 1563, one of 1610, and a 
econd of 1641. Even the national library at the 
British Museum wants two of the editions, those 
of 1570 and 1583. It possesses duplicates of 
1576 and 1641, which were the only copies in the 
library of George the Third, whilst that of Mr. 
Grenville brought none whatever. 

Of the first edition, 1563, there are, then, one 
copy in the British Museum, and two in the 
Jodleian, one in the library of Magdalene Col- 
ze, Oxford, presented by Foxe himself, and 
wo, both imperfect, in the University Library at 
‘ambridge. 

Of the Second Edition, 1570, there is a copy 
in the University Library at Cambridge, with the 
cuts coloured. 

Of the Third Edition, 1576, two in the British 
Museum, and one at Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

Of the Fourth Edition, 1583, one in the Bodleian. 

Of the Fifth Edition, 1596, one in the British 
Museum. 

Of the Sixth Edition, 1610, one in the British 
Museum, one in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge, and one in the Bodleian. 

Of the Seventh Edition, 1632, one in the British 
Museum, and one in the University Library at 
Cambridge (dated 1631). 

Of the Eighth Edition, 1641, two in the British 
Musenm, two in the Bodleian, one at Cambridge 
University Library, and one in the library of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 
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Of the Ninth Edition, 1684, it is unnecessary to 
mention the copies, as they are not uncommon. 

Many of the readers of “N. & Q.” will re- 
member to have seen the assertion, which has been 
often repeated, that in the reign of Elizabeth the 
Book of Martyrs was ordered to be set up in all 
parish churches. If that were the fact, the al- 
most entire disappearance of the book would be 
marvellous. The statement rests upon the au- 
thority of Strype (Annals of the Reformation, iii. 


503.); but I do not find that it is well-founded. | 
It appears that by the Convocation of the Pro- | 


vince of Canterbury, held in 1571, it was in- 
joined that every archbishop and bishop should 
have the Monuments of the Martyrs in his house ; 
that every dean should place the book in his 
cathedral church; that every dean or residentiary 
dignitary should have it in his house; and the 
same with every archdeacon. I find nothing as 
to parish churches. Still, there must have been 
some thousands of copies printed in the sixteenth 
century, — the edition of 1596 is recorded to have 
consisted of 1200,—and what has become of them 
all? The fate of those exposed to public reading 
is obvious: by constant handling, by damp and 
decay, they became imperfect, and their remains 
have been either destroyed for waste paper, or 
cut up for the sake of the woodcuts. I have 
seen several such imperfect copies, and two or 
three have come into my own hands. But where 
are the copies that usually rested on the library 
shelves ? I shall be glad to hear of any of them. 
It is not unknown that Foxe at first wrote the 
work in Latin; but it is remarkable that the 
bibliographers are confused upon this publication 
also. Watt mentions four editions: — 1554, 
Svo.; 1554, folio; 1559, folio; 1563, folio; and 
Lowndes speaks also of an edition, 1556, 8vo. 
There were in fact but two editions ; one printed 
at Strasburgh in 1554, and the other at Basle in 
1559. The book was called Commentarii Rerum 
in Ecclesia Gestarum. Argentorati, 1554, 8Vvo. 
This title appears to have been reprinted with 
the date 1556: and the same book was cer- 
tainly reissued in 1564 with the fresh title of 
Chronicon Ecclesia, &c., as given in full in “N. 
& Q,” 2™ S. vii. 83., from a copy in the possession 
of the Rev. Dr. Maitland. This was done to sell 
off the remaining copies of the small Strasburgh 
book, after the author had inlarged the book into 
a folio volume, which was printed at Basle in 
1559. The date 1563 belongs to the Second Part 
of the Commentarii, which was compiled, not by 
Foxe, but by Henrico Pantaleone, a physician of 
Basle. ‘This related to the continental reformers, 
and was not translated for the English work. I 
should be glad to be told of any copies of Foxe’s 
Commentarii dated 1556. Otherwise, the history 
of this work is tolerably clear. With regard to 
The Actes and Monuments, the progress of which 








I am now endeavouring to trace, any suggestions 
will oblige me. Joun Goucu Nicuots. 





THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, A GHOST STORY. 


Gervase Holles would appear to have been fond 
of the supernatural, and to have delighted ina 
good ghost story. Scattered among his various 
genealogical and topographical collections, we find 
noted down several as related to him by persons 
of credit, and among others the following, as com- 
municated to him by letter, the introduction to 
which let him tell in his own words :— 


“ Since William Lilly the Rebell’s Jugler and Mounta- 
banke hath in his malitious and blasphemous discourse 
concerning our late martired soueraigne of ever blessed 
memory imprinted (amongst other his lies and false- 
hoodes) a relation concerning an apparition w*" foretolde 
severall events w*" should happen to y° late Duke of 
Buckingham, wherein he falsefies both the person to whom 
it appeared and y° circumstances, I thought it not 
amisse to enter here (that it may be preserved) the true 
account of that apparition, as I have receaved it from the 
hand and under the hand of Mt Edmund Wyndham of 
Kellesford in y® county of Somerset. 

“T shall set it downe (ipsissimis verbis) as he delivered 
it to me at my request, written with his owne hand. 


“*Sr, according to y* desire and my promise, 1 have 
written downe what I remember (divers things being 
slipt out of my memory) of y* relation made me by Mr 
Nicholas Towse concerning y* apparition w visited 
him. About the yeare 1627 I and my wife (upon an oc- 
casion being in London) lay at my brother Pyne’s house 
w'rout Bishopsgate, we was y¢ next house unto Mr Ni- 
cholas Towse’s, who was his kinsman and familiar ac- 
quaintance, in consideration of whose society and freind- 
ship he tooke a house in yt place. The sayd Towse being 
a very fine Musitian, and very good company, and for 
ought I ever saw or heard a virtuous, religious, and well 
disposed gentleman. 

“* About yt time y* said Mt Towse tolde me yt one 
night being in bed and perfectly waking, and a candle 
burning by him (as he usually had), there came into his 
chamber, and stood by his bedside, an olde gentleman in 
such an habit as was in fashion in Q. Elizabeth’s time, at 
whose first appearance Mt Towse was very much troubled ; 
but after a little time, recollecting himselfe, he demanded 
of him, in y* name of God, what he was? whether he were 
aman? and y° apparition replied No! Then he asked 
him if he were a devill, and y* answer was No! Then 
Mr Towse said, In y* name of God, what art thou then? 
and, as I remember, M* Towse told me y* y® apparition 
answered him y* he was y¢ ghost of St George Villers, 
father to y° then Duke of Buckingham, whome he might 
very well remember, since he went to schoole at such a 
place in Leicestershire (naming y* place we" I have for- 
gotten). And Mr Towse told me yt y* apparition had 
perfectly the resemblance of y* s* St George Villers in 
all respectes, and in y¢ same habit yt he had often seene 
him weare in his lifetime. The sayd apparition then 


told Mt Towse yt he could not but remember y¢ much 
kindness that he, y® said St George Villers, had expressed 
to him whilst he was a scholler in Leicestershire as 
aforesaid, and yt out of yt consideration he beleived yt he 
loved him, and that therefore he had made choyse of 
him, y* said Mt Towse, to deliver a message to his sonne 
y* Duke of Buckingham, thereby to prevent such Mis- 
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cheife as would otherways befall y¢ said Duke, whereby 
he would be inevitably ruined. And then (as I remem- 
ber) Mt Towse tolde me y* y® apparition instructed him 
what message he should deliver to y° Duke, unto w* Mt 
Towse replied that he should be very unwilling to go to 
the Duke of Buckingham upon such an arrant wherby he 
should gaine nothing but reproach and contempt, and to 
be wsteemed a mad man, and therfore desired to be ex- 
cused from y® employment. But y° apparition pressed 
him wt much earnestnes to undertake it, telling him y* 
y¢ circumstances and secret discoveries w he should be 
able to make to y* Duke (of such passages in y* course of 
his life wt were knowne to none but himselfe) would 
make it appeare yt his message was not the fancy of a 
distempered brain, but a reality. And so y® apparition 
tooke his leave of him for y* night, telling him yt he 
would give him leave to consider untill y* next night, 
and then he would come to receave his answer, whether 

he would undertake to deliver his message to y® Duke of 
Buckingham or no. 

“*Mr Towse past that day wt much trouble and per- 
plexity, debating and reasoning wt" himselfe whether he 
should deliver this message to the Duke, or not, but in 
conclusion he resolved to do it, and y* next night, when 
y® apparition came, he gave his answer accordingly, and 
then receaved his full instruction. 

“* After which Mt Towse went and found out St Thomas 
Bludder and St Ralph Freeman, by whom he was brought 
to y® Duke of Buckingham, and had severall private and 
long audiences of him. I myselfe, by y* favour of a 
freind *, was once admitted to see him in private con- 
ference w'* the Duke, where (altho’ I heard not their dis- 
course) I obstrved much earnestnes in their actions and 
gestures. After we" conference Mt Towse told me yt the 
Duke would not follow y* advice yt was given him, w* 
was, as I remember, that he intimated y® casting of and 
y® rejecting of some men who had great interest in him, 
and as I take it he named Bishop “Laud and y* he, y’ 
Duke, was to do some popular actes in y® ensuing Par- 
liam‘, of which Parliamt y¢ Duke would have had Mr 
Towse to have been a Burgesse; but he refused it, alledg- 
ing that, unles y* Duke followed his directions, he must 
do him hurt if he were of y* Parliamt. M* Towse then 
tolde yt y* Duke of Buckingham confessed yt he had tolde 
him those thinges w*" no creature knew but himselfe, and 
yt none but God or y® Devill could reveale to him. The 
Duke offered Mr Towse to have y® king knight him and 
to have given him preferment (as he tolde me), but y* 
he refused it, saying y*, unles he would follow his advice, 
he would receive nothing from him. 

“* Mr Towse, when he made me this relation, he tolde 
me yt y® Duke would inxvitably be destroyed before such 
a time (w*" he then named), and, accordingly, y® Duke’s 
death happened before yt time. He likewise tolde me yt 
he had written downe all y® severall discourses yt he had 
had w*" ye apparition, and yt at last his comming to him 
was so familiar y* he was as little troubled wt" it as if it 
had beene a freind or acquaintance yt had come to visit 
him. 

“*Mr Towse tolde me further yt y® Archbishop of 
Canterbury (then Br of London), D* Laud, should, by his 
councells, be y* author of very great troubles to y* king 
dome, by w*” it should be reduced to yt extremity of dis- 
order and confusion, y* it should seeme to be past all hope 
of recovery w"out a miracle; but yet when “" People 
were in despayre of seeing hap py days againe, y* king- 
dome should suddenly be reduced and resetled againe in a 
most happy condition. 

“*At this time my father Pyne was in trouble, and 
committed to y® Gatehouse by y* Lordes of y* Councell, 


* S' Ed. 





Savage. 


about a quarrell between him and ye Lord Powlet, upon 
w one night I said unto my cosen Towse, by way of 
jest, I pray aske y* apparition w hat shall become of my 
father Pyne’s business, w*" he promised to do, and ye next 
day tolde me yt my father Pyne’s enemies were ashamed 
of yeir malitious prosecution, and y* he would be at liberty 
w'hin a week or some few dayes, w* happened accor- 
dingly. 

“*Mr Towse his wife (since his death) tolde me that 
her husband and she, living in Windsore Castle, where he 
had an office, yt somer yt y® Duke of Buck. was _ kilde, 
tolde hir (that very day yt y® Duke was set upon by ye 
mutinous Mariners at Portesmouth), saying then yt y* 
next attempt against him would be his death, w" accor- 
dingly happened. And at y® instant y* ye Duke was 
kild (as shee understood by y® relation afterward), M* 
Towse was sitting in his chayre, out of w" he suddainly 
started up and sayd, Wife, ye Duke of Buckingham is 
slayne. 

“ «Mr Towse lived not long after yt himselfe, but tolde 
his wife y® time of his death before it happened. I never 
saw him after I had seene some effectes of his discourse, 
w*» before I valued not, and therefore was not curious to 
enquire after more than he voluntarily told me, we" I 
then entertained not wt" those serious thoughts we I 
have since reflected on his discourse. This is as much as 
I can remember of this business, we", according to your 
desire, is written by 

“ ¢Sir, y", &c., 
“*EpmMonp WyNpDHAM. 

“< Boulog 

Wanted to know where to find an account of 
the affair between Pyne and the Lord Powlet ? 

IrnvuRieEt. 


ne, 5 Aug. 1652.°” 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Among the most successful efforts of this cen- 
tury has been the Great Exhibition of 1851. It 
pleased everybody, paid its way, and retired with 
a large fortune, and made reputation for all con- 
cerned in its management. On casually looking 
through a volume of the Mechanics’ Magazine, I 
found the following criticism on the £xecutive 
Committee, to whom so much of the success of 
the undertaking is due (Part 326., vol. lii., March 
2—30, 1850, p. 168). It is but common justice 
that it should be reprinted, and preserved in a 
journal to the index of which historical inquirers 
are likely to turn. 

“ But, secondly, the Crown has dealt with the sham 
nomination by the Society of Arts of certain persons to be 
an ‘ Executive Committee in the premises ;’ as if it were 
an actual matter of fact, and invested these persons with 
all the functions and powers of a real executive. It is 
much as if her Majesty had, on the recommendation of 
Sarah Gamp, included Mrs. Harris in the Commission of 
the Peace. Who are these parties? Are they such as 
one might expect to see picked out, to be placed at the 
head of a grand public undertaking such as this professes 


to be? Men among the most eminent of their day in art, 
or science, or letters? Men not only well-known and 


| highly esteemed in their own country, but of European, 
at least, if not of world-wide reputation? Individuals 
whose names require but to be mentioned to inspire con- 
| fidence, ‘ not only in all classes of our subjects, but of the 
| subjects of foreign countries ?’ Riswm teneatis, amici ? 
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Their names are, Henry Cote, Cuantes Wentwortn 
Ditke, Jun., Georce Drew, and Francis Fuiver, with 
one Matuew Dicry Wyatt for Secretary ; five as obscure 
individuals as could well be got together in one group—not 
such even as you might impress from the streets, but such 
as could only be found out by poking into sundry holes 
ind corners after them, —people distinguished for nothing 
whatever in the world, — people whom nobody knows, — 
never heard of, either in their own country or out of it. 
Persons, too, who if not the very same who falsely passed 


themselves off as the representatives of the Society of 


Arts, have been put forward to reap the benefits of the 
fraud practised on the Crown, —the nominees of impos- 
tors, if not impostors themselves! How is it possible 
that such an * Executive’ can inspire either respect or 
confidence? Or how is it to be expected that any great 
party in the state would choose to identify themselves 
with a pack of such characterless nobodies? 

“We have purpos ly left out the name of Mr. Robert 
Stephenson from the Executive batch, because it was 


notoriously added at the last moment, for the sake of 


garnish merely, and after an express intimation from 
that gentleman th: at he could lend them his name only.’ 
It is due to the journal quoted to say that its 
management is not now in the same h: inds as it 
was at the time when the above was written. 
A. De Moraan. 


JOHN LILLY, DRAMATIST. 


This Elizabethan dramatist wrote nine plays, 
reprinted by Blount in 1632, who in his dedica- 
tion to Lord Lumley gives us a specimen of the 
wit he admired in Lilly —“ the Spring is at hand, 
and therefore I present you a Lilly.” Lilly was 
a candidate for the post of Master of the Revels, 
in which he was unsuccessful; and after many 
years of fruitless court attendance, was obliged to 
petition the Queen for support in his old age. I 
have stumbl d on a letter from the late Dr. Philip 
Bliss to Joseph Haslewood relating to this dra- 
matist, which may be considered worthy of a niche 
in your literary atheneum : — 

“ Dear Hastewoopv. — Oldys, MS. Notes on 
Langbaine, Cens. Zit., i. 161., says that there are 
many copies of Lilly's Letters to the Queen (Eliza- 
beth) extant in manuscript. These Letters show 
that he expected the post of Master of the Revels. 
Now where are these many copies? Do you, 
who are so skilled in dramatic biography, know 
where to find one? If so, tell me; but don't 
transcribe it, for I have it now under my roof, in 
a contemporary manuscript, 

* Yours, almost worn out with proof- 
reading and poverty, 
“ Anrnony 1 Woon, Jun.” 

It is gratifying to learn from your last volume 
(p. 514.) that an improved and enlarged edition, 
by a competent editor, of the Athene O-xonienses 
by Anthony 4 Wood, Sen. and Jun. is in prepara- 








* “Mr. Stephenson has since resigned, and has been re- 
placed by Lieut.-Col. W. Reid, R. E.” 
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tion. What the two Woods have accomplished 
for Oxford, the two Coopers are now honourably 
performing for Cambridge. May their united la- 
bours be sustained and encouraged by the whole 
literary brotherhood ! J. YEOwELL. 


finor Notes. 

Diligences. — 

**So down thy hill, romantic Ashborne, glides, 

rhe Derby dilly, carrying three insides.’ 

“When the late Mr. O'Connell applied these celebrated 
lines to the present Earl of Derby, he made the Dilly 
carry six insides, which had the double ad vantage of de- 
scribing the vehicle more accurately and of giving addi- 
tional point to the joke.” 

(Edinb. Review, No. 219. P- 118. July, 1858.) 

Public vebicles which carried six insides were 
generally called stage coaches, stages, or coaches, 
or had some specific name as the Rapid, Telegraph, 
Defiance, &c. &c. But there was also a vehicle 
whose generic name was Diligence, and which car- 
ried three insides only. 

Ashbourne Hill is clearly visible from the 
windows of Ashbourne Hall, where Canning was 
a frequent visitor, and in his days was an object 
of peculiar interest ; for, upon the arrival of the 
mail at the top of the Hill, the guard, if he had 
good news to tell, and our navy supplied him with 
numerous occasions, discharged his blunderbuss to 
summon all the quidnuncs of the place. 

The diligence of those days carried three in- 
sides ; two sat with their faces towards the horses, 
the third sat opposite upon a seat partly inserted 
into a recess in the carriage, but projecting a 
little. Whether such a vehicle ran or rather 
crawled between Derby and Ashbourne, I do not 
recollect, but I do recollect riding in such a one, 
somewhere between Warrington and Liverpool, 
once on my way to school: its external appear- 
ance I do not remember, but the internal discom- 
forts have fixed its form in my memory, though 
seventy years have elapsed since that memorable 
journey. 

I should not have noticed the Edinburgh critic's 
mistake, but that it seems to indicate that the 
very existence of such a vehicle as a diligence had 
passed out of mind. Epw. Hawkrns. 


Synonymes. — The original edition of Bishop 
(then Archdeacon) Nicolson’s English Historical 
Library, London, 1696, 8vo., has a preface which 
was not reprinted. The last paragraph of this 
preface is worth preserving, not only for the con- 
sideration of some living authors, but as marking 
a time at which the demand for elegant synonymes 
was strong :— 

“T have but one thing more to Apologize for; and 
that’s the frequent Repetitions, the Reader will be apt 
to observe, of the same Word, and (perhaps) Expression 
and Phrase. I have repeated Occasions to take Notice 
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i the other Man’ Undertaking and Performing, 
1d Publishing his several Historical Labours 






a nice Critick in the Finery and Cadence of 
fongue would expect that I should have 
Collected a good Number of Synonymous Sentences for 
this Purpose. I can only say, I never intended my 
Papers for _ View of such Delicate and Curious Judges 


id Or: atory. If 1 had but a Word 
my be pe. I never vex’d my) 
in Pumping for another that could only do as well: 
being to cloath so ma y People of the very 
nd Shapes, it were too severe 
provide each of em with a different Habit and Fa 


This archdea 






in readi- 





‘ size 
(I think) to force me to 
shion.” 


same 








acon deserved to be a bishop. 
A. De Morean. 
Masterly Inactivity.” expression was 
used by the late John C. Calhoun, in a debate in 
the senate of the United States upon the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba, in which he alleged that when the 
Cuba would | ] 


mt. 
— This 





eravitate tow: 





proper time came ards 
the United States, and that in the mean while the 
policy of the United St ites was amasterly inactivity. 


[have lately heard that the sieuane was used in the 
British House of Commons during the first French 
revolution. The idea seems to be found in a sen- 
tence in one of the Hebrew prophets: “His 
strength is to sit still.” Unrpba. 


Suffragan Bishop.—As an addition to the list of 


Sufiragan Bishops in Appendix V. of Stubbs’s 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, will you note the 
following from Tanner’s MS. Index to the Nor- 
wich Episco + Register, s. v. Mettingham: “ xi. 
Nov. 1539 Thomas M: anning, Suff. Eps. Gype- 
ci.” B. B. Woopwarp. 








hurries. 


THE GREAT ST. LEGER: UNDE VOCATUR ? 


famous race at Doncaster is 

familiar in our mouths,” and especially so at 

tite time of year, yet I have never been able to 
ertain with accuracy its origin. 

Ci rtain it is that it was derived from the cele- 
brated Colonel St. Leger (concerning whom in- 
formation was-requested by a querist in your 1* 
76., who elicited replies in the following 
volume, pp. 94. 175. 376.), but whether he founded 
the Sweepstakes, or it was only called after him 
in compliment to such a celebrity on the turf, I 
cannot discover. Will your cS pgp aid 


The name of this 











me? I should be much obliged for a reference 
to any memoir or noticés of him. 

Ihave been told that a biographical sketch of 
him ay peare d in one of the Magazines about the 
time of his death (1800) ; but I have searched in 


vain for it, finding only some incidental notices of 


} , . ‘ 
him. Whom did he marry ? 
n’s Dist of the Su frac ns state “ Thoma 
1s Ipswicensis, consecratus 1536,” not 








In the Corrigenda appended to Burke's Landed 


Gent ry (Ist edit.), p. 379., I find the following :— 
| John St. Lege r, commonly called 
_— St. Leger,’ it l 





“ T Major-] General 


* Mandeonne 








in the Ist regt. of Guards, 5 § \ 
timate frier 1d of hi “—y Maje IV. T wher 
» of Wales], and His R mess the Duke ef 















ork. And was free juently canine of the Fore 
in India | Ceylon? ], where he died on service. 
rhe portrait of this celebrated rowd is in the Queen’s 
Guard Chamber, Hampton Court; in the Corridor, Wind- 
or Castle; and at the residence of Anthony B. St. I > 





Esq., Berkeley Square, London.” 
The first 


by Gainsbor 





of these pictures, v 
ough, and one of hi b t perf 
ances (see Fulcher’s Life of Gainsborough), was 
engraved by G. Dupont in 1783, and has 
lately lithographed from a copy taken by Mr. 
Wales from the ori; ginal at Hampton Court. 

As I am tok l, the P rince and th Cr 
had their pictures painted, in the 
and attitude, by Gainsborough, and exchanged 
them with each cther,—that of the Colonel being 
now at Hamp ton Court—where, by the way, it is 
placed in a most unfavourable li cht; that of the 
Prince being in the possession of A. B. St. Leger, 
Esq., of Berkeley Square, who courteously per- 
mitted me to see it. Had this picture been placed 
among the Gainsboroughs at the late exhibition 
at the British Institution it would doubtless have 
added to the painter's epeaaiien. 
L UCcUS 





veel 


. oe oe 
nOnNC, VOLU 


same unllorm 


A NON LUCENDO. 


“SYR TRYAMOURE.” 


Explanations of the followi 
~ercy Society's editi : 
(Percy Society's edition) : — 
1. “ Y may evyr after thys 
That thou woldyst tyse amys, 

No game schulde the glewe! "—P. 4. 1. 106, 
The fyrste that rode noght for thy 
Was the kyng of Lumbard: 
* And yf hyt so bety 
That the knyght of owre sx le 
May sle yowrys Le wyth « 





>) 


+, “ For he had a cha 
In every of londe 






P. 1. 1022, 
Is any other instance known of the use of of 
after every ? 

5. “ And sche answeryd them there on / 
Does on hye= in haste ? 


6. “Svr Asseryn, 


the kynges sone of Naverne, 
Wolde sa 


nevyr man hys body war 

1 swere the fosters alle twe 

They wolde no weed but hyms 

Othur we be hyt noght.” 

8. “ Tryamowre gaf hym with hert free, 
The palmer for hym can grete.” 
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9. “*A lytulle lower, syr,’ seyde hee, 
* And let us smalle go wyth thee, 
Now are we bothe at oon assyse!’” 
P, 53. 1. 1556. 
10. “ And the knyght be there assente, 
Schulde wayne wyth the wynde.”—P. 9. 1. 246. 


Does wayne = swing ? 
11. “ To mete as they were sett in halle, 
Syr Marrok was there ferre withynney-wys.’ 
P. 19. i 


31. 
Is withynney-wys for within y wis ? E. S. J. 





HMlinor Queries. 


Canterbury Registers.—In Gorham's Hist. of 


Maidenhead Chapel, p. 7., there occurs the follow- 
ing note: — 

“The (Canterbury) Registers previous to that year 
(1279), were purloined by Archbishop Kilwardby, and 
were carried by him to Rome, on his ae made a car- 
dinal. In Peckham’s Regist. (f. 152. b.), there is a 
curious record, dated 1283, of an appeal made by the 
Archbishop to the Court of Rome for the return of the 
tegisters, judicial processes, plate, &c., belonging to the 
church of Canterbury, and unjustly detained by his 
Holiness! ” 

Has an application for these muniments been 
repeated in modern times, and might it be alto- 
gether hopeless ? A. 


Chickens feed Capons; or a dissertation on the 
Pertness of our Youth in general..... Written 
by a friend of the person injured. Third edition. 
London. 1731. 8vo. (Pp. 24.) Is anything 
known of the parties, or of the circumstances ? M. 


Curious Prophecy.—In the year 1667, on the 
8th of August, in the sepulchre of Bishop Chris- 
tianas Ageda, who died on the 2nd of September, 
1204, according to a statement made in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine of March, 1814, p. 214., was 
found the following curious prophecy. The mi- 
tred prophet was born at Paris on the 10th of 
May, 1172: — 

“When these my prophecies shall be found, the sun 
shall shine upon my native Kingdom of F rance, W hich at 
that time shall be united to the Lion, viz. the King of 
England, and shall pluck many feathers out of the 
Eagle’ 3 wings, which shall then hold her glory, but will 
be of no duration, for in the century following it will 
prove to her utter destruction; for there will be great 
shedding of blood by the people of the kingdom; there 
shall be wars and fury which will last long; provinces 
divested of their people, and kingdoms in combustion ; 
many strongholds and noble houses shall be ruinated, 
and their cities and towns shall be forsaken of their in- 
habitants, and divers places their ground shall be un- 
tilled, and there shall be great slaughter of their nobility ; 
their sun shall be darkened, and never shine forth more, 
for France shall be desolate, and her head person de- 
stroyed; and there shall be much deceit and fraud 


among her inhabitants, for they shall judge and kill one 
another, whereupon shall ensue the aforesaid great confu- 
sion among the kingdoms. 


And near this time there 


shall be great mutations and changes of kings and rulers ; 


for the right hand of the world shall fear the left, and the 
north shall prevail over the south. A great part of Italy 
shall be desolate, but Venice shall be preserved. Rome 
shall be burned and the Popedom destroyed, and Britain 
shall rule that empire. In these times, a mercurial hero, 
a son of the Lion, shall inherit the crown of the Fleur-de 
Lis by means of the Kingdom of England. He shall be 
a lover of peace and justice, and not swerve from the 
same, and by his means the nation’s religion and laws 
shall have an admirable change. When these things 
come to pass there shall be a tirm alliance between the 
Lion and the Eagle, and they shall have lived in peace 
between themselves long times. In these times mortals, 
wearied with war, shall desire peace. And all these my 
prophecies shall be fulfilled before the end of the 1th 
century from the time of our Blessed Saviour.” 

I would feel obliged for any hints towards a so- 
lution of this. prophecy. 
T. C. AnpERson, 

H. M.’s 12th Regt., Bengal Army. 

Roast Lobster.—Mandeville, in his Fable of the 
Bees, mentions “the cries of lobsters tied to a 
spit.” Is there any extant receipt for roasting a 
lobster ? Dvusivs. 


“ Anatomy of Melancholy” (Tegg, London, 
1857.) — Democritus Junior alias Burton, apolo- 
gising for the title of his able and learned book, 
quotes the Anatomy of Wit, by Anthony Zara, 
Pap. Epise.; and Democritus Minor (alias un- 
known to the writer), editor of this edition, quotes 
Anatomy of Popery ; Anatomy of Immortality ; and 
Anatomy of Antimony (note, p. 4.); but omits 
authors’ names or authority: so in this, as in 
many other cases, I turn to “ N. & Q.” as my vade 
mecum. 

Query. Should not 
Analysis of Antimony ? 
of the thing. 


Anatomy of Antimony be 
It is more like the nature 
Georce Luoyp. 


Discountenancing Bilis of Exchange. — In 
Strype’s Stow, i. Part 3. p. 33., he gives an ac- 
count of Grocers’ Hall, and the "attacks made on 
the Bank of England when first established there, 
and quotes a passage from the vindication of that 
establishment, of which the following is a part : — 

“So far from obstructing Trade, that they had very 
much incouraged, and enlarged it, by discountenancing 
foreign and inland Bills of Exchange.” 

Can any readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me whe- 
ther this word was ever generally used, or is it an 
error of the transcriber or the press ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Lieutenant-General Thomas Pearce.—Sir Ed- 
ward Lovett Pearce, as I stated in 2™ S. viii. 28., 
was buried in the old graveyard of Donnybrook 
in the year 1733. There also was subsequently 
interred his brother, Lieutenant-General Thomas 
Pearce, who had displayed great courage and abi- 
lities in Spain and Portugal, and who, besides 
being a Privy Councillor, was at one and the 
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same time governor, mayor, and representative 
in parliament of the city of Limerick. Ferrar 


thus speaks of him in his History of Limerich, 


p. 83. :— 

« Lieutenant-General Thomas Pearce was Governor of 
Limerick in the year 1726. He had various disputes with 
the Common Council and citizens; after a very contested 





election, he obtained the office of Mayor, was at once 
Governor, Representative in Parliament, and Mayor of 
the city. His opponents protested against the legality 
of the election, and refused to deliver him the regalia, 
nor did he get them until the year following, when they 
were necessary to proclaim the accession of George II.” 


[ am anxious to learn, for a particular purpose, 
whether there is any similar, or nearly similar, 
sase upon record. ABHBA. 


and 
I 


Ballop.—In a skit on the Rump, printed in A 
Collection of Loyal Songs, §c., 1731 (vol. ii. p. 57.), 
are these lines : 

And gouty Master Wallop 

Now thinks he hath the ballop, 
But though he trotted to the Rump, 
He'll run away a gallop.” 


What is ballop ? 


Chaumont Church. — Can any of your readers 
refer me to an account of the ancient church of 
Chaumont, Department of Upper Marne, France ? 
Chaumont lies half-way between Basle and Paris, 
and would well repay the trouble of a visit to any 
student in ecclesiastical architecture. I have seen 
few such interesting specimens of the pure Deco- 
rated style. K. 


John Milton: a Latin Poem against. —Is any- 
thing known of the following Latin poem, which 
I have seen in MS. ? — 

“ Tambus in impurissimum Nebulonem Johannem Mil- 
tonem Parricidarum et Parricidii Advocatum a Petro 
Molineo.” 

It consists of about 24 lines. 
reared in print ? 

Glow-worm Light.— Has any person produced 
a photographic image of the Cicindela by means 
of its own light? Iam anxious to learn whether 
the Pyrosoma Atlantica, and other phosphorescent 
creatures, yield with their light the Actinic ray ? 

Sertimvus Presse. 

Cambridge Latin Plays. —Can you give me any 
information regarding the auth sorship of the fol- 
lowing Cambridge Latin plays? also the date of 
their performance? 1. Stoicus Vapulans, 8vo., 
1648. 2. Cancer, 8vo., 1648. 3. Simo, 4to., 1652. 
(I am not certain whether these last two are by 
— authors.) 4. Clytophon. 5. Euribates. 

Parthenia. 7. Zeloltypus. (MSS. in the li- 
he of Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) ‘The 
MS. copy of this play in E mmanuel College library 
contains the names of the performers. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the names : — Mr. Rawlinson, 
Hen ‘man, Mr. Grace, Mr. Clifton, Gibson et 

® 


W.C. 


Has it ever ap- 
IruvuRIEL. 


Stow, Walton, Ds. Smith, Ds. Miller, Ds. Powell, 
Ds. Maude, Habersley, Mr. Taylour, Jun., Samp- 
son, &c., Ke. A, 2. 


Ie ae nds of Normandy and Britiany.—A tourist 
would be glad of any information respecting books 
in which legends of these two provinces of France 
may be found. Neither Nodier’s work nor Ray- 
mond Bordeaux's contain any. =~ ese 


Publication of Banns. —Can any orrespondent 
mention a church in which the banns of marriage 
are still published after the Nicene Creed, as is 


Leicestershire ? 
P. J. F. Gantition. 


the case at Whitwick in 


Nonjurors and Jacobites. — Among a number of 
books sold by John Marshall, advertised in Bun- 
yan’s Heavenly Footman, 1700, is, 

“A friendly Conference between the suffering Saints for 
Conscience Sake and the Jacobi _ _met together at the 
favern, particularly R. L. A. S. » My Lord Bishop of 
Sulisbury promised to be so by King i "James when he re- 
turns, and other precious ones there assembled at least to 
consult about and Read Prayers for the di ethroning the 
best of Kings and Restoration of the worst. 

Can anyone refer me to a copy of this book, or 
inform me who was R. L. A. S., or whether the 
prayers read were printed? ‘These inquiries are 
peculiarly interesting to anyone employed in writ- 
ing a history of the Nonjurors. Grorce Orror. 





Rev. Philip Ridpath, §c.— Can any of your 
correspondents inform me of the descent, parent- 


| age, or lineage of the Rev. Philip Ridpath, mi- 


nister of Hutton in Berwickshire, author of a 
translation De Consolat. Philosoph., by An. Man. 
Severin. Boethius, Lond. 1785 7%* Did he belong 
to the ancient family of Ridpath, of Ridpath in 
Lammermoor? Any particulars relating to him, 
or his brother the Rev. George Ridpath, minister 
of Stitchill in Roxburghshire, author of the Border 
History, will be acceptable to me, as well as to 
others of your readers. I believe Philip left no 
family, but whether his brother George had issue 
I have yet to learn. It has been told me that the 
widow of the minister of Hutton died at Eye- 
mouth of spontaneous combustion. MenyantTues. 


Chirnside. 


Bradstreet Pedigree. — Will any Transatlantic 
correspondent obligingly transcribe and forward 
me (direct by post) the pedigree of the Bradstreet 
family, as given in the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, vol. viii. p. a 
favour which I should gladly return in any similar 
way (in my power) which he might suggest. 

Prob: ibly the work named is in the British Mu- 
seum Library. 

I want to find who were the father 


and mother 
* He was ordained minister on May 3, “1759, and di 
on May 18, 1788, in the thirtieth year of his ministry. 
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(especially) of Major-General John Bradstreet, 

Lieutenant-G vi 

land (1746). Ile is mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 2™ 

; 3. <Any aid in this research will greatly 
‘ Jonun Ristron Garstin. 





Two Kings of Brentford. — There is a legend 
relating to “'T'wo Kings of Brentford” with which 
loubt of the readers of your most excel- 


familiar: it would confer a favour 

on one of y arliest subseribers by giving an 
. - ‘ - z > 

epitome of it lirecting me to what book or other 


authority to refer for its history.* J.B. Haynes. 
Abigail Hill (Lady Masham). — There is a 
which the date of the birth, marriage and 
A vigail Hill is re corded. 
your correspondents oblige me with the title ? 


H. D’Aveney. 


rk in 





; — 
adeath 7 i 


Cardinal Wolsey. — As everything connected 
with the great and good Cardinal Wolsey must be 
an object of interest to every real Christian, per- 
haps you will be kind enough to give insertion to 
the following ; 

Is it the fact that this pious and learned priest 
was ever chaplain to Sir John Nanfan at Morton 
Court, Worcestershire, which fine baronial seat, 
after for many years to the family of 
Coote, Earls of Bellamont, is now the property of 
John Cam Thackwell, Esq., D.L., and magistrate 
for Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, nephew 
of the late General Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B.? 
Can any of your readers inform me how long 
‘ardinal Wolsey was an inmate of Morton Court? 
who is the representative of the ancient Corn- 
wall family of Nanfan ? ARMIGER. 


(Juery. 


belonging 








HMlinor Queries with Answers. 


Heralds’ Visitation: Assumption of Arms. — 
Will some one skilled in heraldic lore kindly give 
me the’ date of the last Heralds’ Visitation in 
Britain, and tell me whether it extended to all 
corners of the kingdom ? 

In a country churchyard near the Border there 
exists 2 tombstone bearing a sculptured coat of 
The head of the house “ departed this life 
in 1721, aged 60, and his spouse in 1760, at the 
age of 90 years.” The tombstone appears to have 
been erected shortly after the date first mer- 
tioned. 


I dk 


arins, 


vl 


ire to know whether the coat of arms so 





[* We have never met w the legend; but the two 
Kings of Brentford who figure in The Rehearsal, by Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, are probably well-known. 
mee “Nn. & GQ.” i*t S. iv. 369.—Ep., ] 


[+ Lady Masham died at an advanced age on Dec. 6. 
‘ ry 7 


Lioh—ELD 


nor of St. John's, Newfound-’ 


Will any of 
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sculptured must necessarily have belonged of 
right to the family? Or, was there in 1720-30 
the same laxity in the use of heraldic bearings as 
there is in the present day ? Would a man who 
then ventured to use arms to which he was not 
legally entitled have been guilty of a punishable 
offence ? Horewe tt. 


[The two last Visitations would appear to have | 








those of Hampshire in 1686, and London in 1687. Divers 
others were taken A.D. 1681-4, which are to be found 
only in the College of Arms. Our correspondent having 
omitted to furnish us with the name of the family, and 
the bearing in question, we are unable to reply to th 
latter portion of his Query. ] 


Inscription on a Ring.—I find in an old MS. 
note here the following : — 
“ Inscriptior 
iil: 

“ 4.) DEBAICECVIDESVITAANI” 








Can any of your correspondents explain thi 
inscription, which I have copied exactly ? or in- 
form me if this ring is still in existence any 
collection, or elsewhere ? 

Widdington is five or six miles distant from 
this place. BRAYSROOKE. 

Audley End, Essex. 











The inscription being on a ring, we are 
suspect that its two ends meet ; and we wo 
suggest in the first pl that the cross 1 full st 
whicl 1 at the commencement of the 


inclined to 
‘ a ly 











ill ste P> 
h st line, might be 
more properly viewed as its termination. ‘The inscrip- 
tion will then run thus: — 


* DEBAICECVIDESVITAANI 


rt 


The C, which occurs twice, we take as an old and not 
very unusual form of S. The fourth character, 4. (Gr. 
lambda), stands occasionally in old inscriptions. for L. 


(“ 4. Grecum pro L. occurrit in aliquot vett. Inscript.” 
Du Cange.) The A.\ towards the close of the line may 
be read M (as VV often for W). With these explana- 
tions the line becomes: 

“ DEBLISESVIDESVITMNI +.” 


But the last two letters, NI, are a not infre 
Roman contraction for Nomine Ipsius; or they may 
Nomine Jesu. (The former explanation we prefer, { 
reason which will appear presently.) Substituting, then, 
two entire words for the initials NI, and also introducing 
in Italics, for the completion of two other words, tw« 
vowels that are deficient, we hav 

** DEB/LISESVIDESVIT.AMNOMINEIPSIUS 

That is, 

“ Debilis es; vides vitam nomine ipsius 


ju 





Or, 
“ Debilis es? vides vitam nomine ipsius 

The cross at the end piously indicating in Wuost 
name we are to see life; and the “vitam [in] nomine 
ipsius” being doubtless suggested by the Vule. versi 
of John xx. 31., “ritam habeatis in nomine ejus.” A 
cording to this view the sense would be: “ Feeble tho 
thou art, thou hast the prospect of a better life in Him wh 
died for thee on the cross.” 

One would wish, were that possible, to see the inscrip- 
tion as it stands or stood I for there 


1 on the ring itself; 
reason for suspecting that the character which we bh: 
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l-fi nahion l 
iewhat 


reading “mig 


taken as the S in VIDES is in reality some ol 
contraction, a word crumpled up which might sot 
vary the sense. For ] true 





Instance, 








; vide tamen vitam nomine ipsi + 
, this is only cor t 
six letters of t I 3) (De Wii ). 3 
t ; t some traces of the I rty to sallian th 
belonged. “ Debiles per ’ were persons who, throu 


bodily or mental infirmi mal 





th " 
tl s, thou « ta 
of tl t r thee thou 
hast > on which 
supposition tl ift to the 
sufferer; and | 1 mere charm 
or amulet, as similar art 

But if, as ju ntly was the ca he | a 
verbal reference to the owner's name, Deblis 1 
quaint allusion to the old name De Bles = De Blo h 
we think very probable. Cf. “ Henricus de } Biles," 1 pain- 


ter; “Joannes de 





Castrum,” the town of 
modern English to th 
pear to be the t very un 





“ Deeble,” “ Dibbl 
Leese: Lancers. —I should be glad to know : 
what period, and by what authority, the wor 
leese was altered into lose in the authorised ver- 
sion of 1 Kings xviii. 5. ; and dancers into lancets in 
verse 28 of the same chapter? I find the anti- 
quated forms still standing in an Oxford edition 
(Basket), a-p. 1727; and in all the preceding 
editions to which I have access. If these wer 
Dr. Blayney’s or mere printers’ corrections, they 
were surely somewhat adventurous. 
im We 


nted by Roval 


it 
} 
i 





e 


BinGHaM. 


rhe Holy Bible appx 





National property — nor ought a word to be altered ex- 
cept by the same authority. It has, however, been fre- 
quently altered and improved by | ns who have 
produced no such authority. If these alterations have 
been sanctioned by the University and King’s Printers 
in Bibles to be read in Churches, all editions have usually 
followed them. The word “leese” was altered to “lose” 
in Bentham’s Cambridge edition, -» 1762; and 


word 


Phe 
1 Basket’s 
incers ” in his sub- 
1769, has adoy 
wed from that 


in Baskerville’s Cambridge royal f 
“lan altered to “lancets’ 
Lon ito., 1716; but restored to “] 

1 Blayney, Oxford, 


sequent editions, 
and ’which has been foll 





cers” was 
lon 
“! 


lose * Jancets, 





time. Much greater care is now, and has been for some 
years, taken by the Universities and the King’s Printer 
with regard to the accuracy of the text, than was formerly 


the cas FOR. ] 


* Pull Garlick.” — Can any of your readers in- 
form me why a person submitting tamely to ill- 
treatment is said to “ pull garlick ?” whence the 
expression “ pill-garlick” for a souffre-douleur. 

H. 
1 friend learned in the vernacu- 
that to make a person “ pull his leek” is 
the Principality to making him “eat hi 


ORGE OF 


-— Gy! 


We are informed by 
lar of Wales, 
equivalent in 





leek.” This may throw some light on the saying “to 
pull garlick” in the sense now indicated by H. W. We 
think, however, it was sufficiently shown by our corre- 
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Ist S. iii. 42. 74. 150 
l one w 


sponuents in 


are to uncderstan 
indee 4 was 





, that by pil-garlick we 
ho peels garlick. « Pilled- garlick,” 
one hair had fallen off through disease, 
from a citation in Todd’s Johnson. But for 

pil garlick, a servile person who peels carlick, see the 
|  S. iii. 74, where the pyllers of garlyck are 








Ww hose 





as is clear 
lines 








those who cary sackes to the myll, with 
hyll pescoddes, and with those who rost a 

stone 
rhe term pil-garlick, as we now hear it occasionally 
used in conversation, has this peculiarity, that it not only 


utlered ill- 


med by 


> 


ignities, in a general sense, one who has 


treatment, but, specially, one who has been aband 
others, 1 left in the lurch (“a poor / wretch, 
Podd’s Johnson) ; the speaker, the party who uses the term, 


saken 








being himself the forsaken sufferer, the pil-garlick. “ At 
first 1 was well supported ; but in the end all my backers- 
up proved to be backers-out, and so poor | il-garlick was 
left in the lurch.” The “poor pil-garlic ick’ of this mo- 
nody is evidently no other t! > er himself. 
Garlic k of necessi ty isolates. eeks forbad those 
who had eaten garlick to enter the eir temples. But, con- 


nected with our medixval therapeutics, there was a pecu- 
liar case, in which those who had to do with garlick 


a state of 
; lepers were shunne 
ecific for leprosy was garlick. “ Maculos 
et nevos, scab1 ‘iem cutis, scabiem, /epras et = rinem 
c capitis emendat,” Brunfels, Herbarium, 1540, p. 134 
good against the “toule white scurfte, lepric, and 
ulcers of the head, and all other manginesse. 


were placed in isolation. The leprosy was a 
common diseas l, they dwelt apart; 


and a prime 






is also 


running: 








pound with oyle and salt, and laid thereon,” Dodoen, 
New Herbal, by H. Lyte, 1619, p. 458. May we not in- 
fer, then, that the “ poor pil- garli k,” forsaken by all men, 
and left in the lurch, was orig the hapless leper, 


who peeled his own 
salt” as a poultice for his 

doubly cut off from the society of other humans, first by 
ady, and secondly by his remedy? In Latin the 
illium, garlick, is supposed to be derived 
aAéw, to keep one’s distance ; 1 as far back 


1 to “dwell 





ound with oyle and 


carlick, to b 
' and who was thus 


n cuticle, 








his m 


word 





itself, 
from the Gr. 





time of Moses the leper wv requit 
Lev. xiii. 46. 

Might we not derive L. scortum (“cujus etym. 
»xatur ”’) from the Gr. oxdpdor, short for exdpodor, 


rlick? Cf. the Fr. putam from It. putire. } 
John Coleman.—W hat circumstance is re- 
ferred to in the following ? — 
“ Married, in London [ April 28, 
man, of Berkeley Square, to Mi 
Street; and thus Mr. Coleman is rew 
brought the monster to punishment by 


cause he so antly espoused.” 


s Porter of St. Jaqes’s 
having 
whi 








Unepa. 
Philadel phia. 
Duri the 

of the metrop 


months of May and June 
lis were infested by a vil 
Renwick Williams, commonly called The Monster, whose 
practice it was to follow some well-dressed lady, and 
after using gross language, to give her a cut with a sharp 
strument th held concealed in = hand, either through 





), the streets 


of the name of 














it 
her stays or through her petticoats. Eventually he was 
aptured by Mr. Coleman, whose f riend Miss Porter had 
been assaulted by Williams. 1e Monster was convicted 
for an t and battery, and sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment. — Annual Itegister, xxxii. 207. 225, 226 
- 2. 


“ Ttacism.” —I shall feel obliged if any of your 
readers will kindly inform me the derivation of 
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the word ifacism. It occurs several times in the 
review of the edition of the Vatican manuscript 
of the New Testament, by the late Cardinal Mai, 
in the last number of Zitan. The meaning of the 
word appears to be interchange of vowels ~ such 
as a for «, o for w, &c.; but I have not been able 
to discover its derivation. E. D. K. 

{ Itacism originally signified the pronunciation of the 
Greek » as «, so that efa became ita. This mode of pro- 
nunciation is now stated to have been for some years 
publicly adopted in France. If we rightly understand, it 
brings the French pronunciation of efa to ours, that of ee 
in peel. Otherwise, the continental pronunciation of eta 
is that ofainhare. But farther, and in a more extended 
sense, ttacism is the faulty substitution of y for o, «, ¢, 
v, or of these for that. It appears from our correspon- 
dent’s communication that, in the publication to which 
he refers, itacism is used in a meaning still more com- 
prehensive. ] 


Filleroy. —“ He showed me a little square 
building surmounted with filleroy.” (Connoisseur, 
No. 33.) What was this ? Dunivs. 

[On a careful reference to three editions of the Connois- 
seur, namely, 1. the editio princeps, fo. 1755; 2. edit. 1788 
(vol. vi. of Harrison’s British Classicks); and 3. edit 
1823 (vol. xxv. of Chalmers’s British Essayists) ; we find 
that the “little square building” in the citizen’s garden 
was “ surrounded with filleroy,” not “ sarmounted” with it. 
The filleroy, which surrounded the said /ittle building (or 
“+ te mple ”) was phillerey, L. phylleria or phyllyrhea, Fr. filaria 
or philaria,— commonly called mock privet. “ Phylleria, 
phillerey, the name of a genus of plants,” Suppt. to Cham- 
bers, Cyclop., 1753; “ Phillyria, mock privet,” Webster ; 
“ Filaria, mock privet .... toujours vert,” Flem, & Tibb. 
Both the mock privet and the privet proper, from the 
density of their foliage, are peculiarly available for sur- 
rounding such “little buildings ” as that in question, and 
accordingly one constantly sees them so employed in 
rustic gardens. The evergreen sorts are evidently the 
best, as they answer their purpose in winter as well as 
summer. } 





Replies. 
ZACHARY BOYD. 
: (2"¢ S. viii. 10.) 
In reply to J. O. it certainly would have been 


to me a source of much pleasure to have furnished 
him with “any precise information regarding the 
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dates and peculiarities of the several editions of | 


“The Psalmes of David in Meeter, by the Minis- 
ter of the Baronie Church,” Mr. Zachary Boyd, if 
I had been so qualified; but I fear to be able only 
in a very inadequate manner to respond to his 
inquiries, and particularly to a correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” who has formerly shown himself so 
enlightened in curious old “ Bokes.” 


As the result of some “diggings in this old | 
| with “the Prose interlined,” quoted by J. O., 


field,” perhaps it may not be thought altogether 
egotistical in me to state that as a kind of “labour 


much respected amongst us, I edited in 1831, for 
subscribers, a fac-simile reprint of 300 copies, 
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Glasgow, 8vo., pp. 476 of his “ Last Battell of the 
Sovle in Death, Printed at Edinburgh by the 
Heires of Andro Hart, 1629,” a most original, va- 
luable volume of 1336 pages, which had become 
so scarce as to be on the eve of being lost to the 
world. To the new edition I prefixed a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author, with some Account 
of his Printed Works, prose and poetical, and a 
detailed Catalogue of his large collection of MSS., 
as deposited in the Library of the University of 
Glasgow, together pp. xlviii. In 1831 little was 
known of the author, except through some scat- 
tered, incidental notices, and nothing almost of his 
MS. works. The former, along with new facts 
and information progressively picked up, I 
wrought into a more accurate and complete bio- 
graphical chain than in 1831, and at a leisure mo- 
ment, in 1855, published them in 400 copies, feap. 
4to., Glasgow, Printed by George Richardson, in- 
eluding “ Four Poems from Zion's Flowers,” (his 
so-called “ Bible”), edited from his MS. in the 
University of Glasgow, in whole pp. 255. The 
author has now, in some degree, been restored to 
society, and it affords me occasionally much satis- 
faction to observe that in several literary produc- 
tions of modern times, he has obtained a place 
among other celebrated men of his age. It is to 
be hoped that the Faculty of the University will 
do him more justice than he has hitherto received, 
by the printing of his “ Workes,” for which he 
bequeathed funds to be appropriated to that pur- 
pose, never applied, so far as has yet been dis- 
covered; and for the Documents connected with 
this mysterious subject, see the work last above re- 


| ferred to, pp. 22—28 of “ Introduction,” and “Ap- 


pendix,” pp. xxiii.—xxx. 

In relation to the “Psalmes” in question, I 
heard, in 1831, that he had published three or 
four editions of a metrical version, but from the 
extreme rarity of his printed books the difficulty 
was to find any copy of his Psalter: I, however, 
succeeded at last in obtaining one which was ge- 
nerally believed to be the third edition (and as 
such inserted N° 17 in List of his Printed Works), 
12mo., Glasgow, 1646, from which, in the reprint 
first above named at p. xliv., I gave a few speci- 
mens of the Psalms, and also of “The Songs of 
the Old and New Testament.” The two editions 
of his Psalter, said to have been previous to 1646, 
I have never been so fortunate as to see; nor are 
they noted by the Rev. H. Cotton, or any other 
bibliographer whom I have happened to examine. 
Indeed, from the topic having to some extent 
worn out of memory, I have only lately had an 
opportunity of consulting the edition of 1648, 


| which latter I think to be a peculiarity not of the 
of love” to the memory of a neglected Author so | 


1646 edition. This of 1648 may doubtlessly be 


concluded upon as the final and crowning work 
“of the travells of Mr. Zachary in this line,” ac- 
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cording to his own declaration, “ whereof I give to 
you now this last edition.” He demitted all his | 
labours, as indicated by a MS. Note of his, on 
“3rd March, 1653. Heere the Author was neere 
his end and was able to doe no more.” It may now 
be regarded as a pretty well ascertained fact, as to 
which formerly there were many conjectures, that 
he was born in 1585, and died towards the end of 
March, or in the early part of April, 1653. The | 
poetical afflatus had more specially descended 
upon him within the last twelve years or so of his | 
life. 

In “The Epistle Dedicatory” of the Psalms 
“To the right Meverend, the faithfull Ministers of | 
God's Word of Britain and Ireland. From Glas- 
gow, 1648, your humble servant in the Lord, M. 
Zachary Boyd,” we are informed “ At the direc- 
tion of the Generall Assembly, Anno 1644, I put 
my hand to the work of the Psalmes,” so that it | 
would appear in the course of four years he had | 
diligently tasked himself in putting forth four edi- | 
tions “for the publike service of God in his | 
Church.” These, like others of his printed books, 
had probably begn so much appreciated as to be 

| 
| 


bought greedily and read to tatters, and to such a 
cause may be imputed the present scarcity of the 
first two editions, and also that of the last two. 
The 1646 was in all likelihood the competing 
edition he had before the Assembly, as by their | 
Minute, dated 11 Feb. 1647, “The Commission 
appoynts a letter of encouragement to be written 
to Mr. Zechariah Boyd for his paines in his Para- 
phrase of the Psalmes, shewing that they have 
sent them to their Commissioners at London to be 
considered and made use of there by those that 
are upon the same work.” ‘These Commissioners | 
may also have had the “use” of the 1648 edition, 
as the author had time to prepare it before the 
close of their labours in 1650. I think every 
circumstance sufficiently weighed in reference to 
his version, the author, and his auxiliary friends, 
that they were all somewhat harshly treated by | 
Principal Baillie*, who, perhaps, as in some others 

of his opinions on affairs, in the heat of his en- 

thusiasm had overrated himself. Hear the simple 

explanations of Mr. Zachary, in 1648, and so dis- 

interested that few authors can speak in the same 

tenour: “I desire that no man esteem that in a 

mercenary way I am seeking gain by those my 

labours, though the work hath been both painfull 

and chargeable. I with a most willing mind | 
offer all in a free will offering to the Lord; seek | 
gaines who will, I will have none, nor do I stand 

in need, praised bee the Lord. I hope the judi- | 
cious reader shall finde this last mended in many 








* He was a remarkably learned, able servant of the 
Church, and an intimate friend of Mr. Zachary, but took 
to his heels when Cromwell came to Glasgow, while the 
latter remained firm to his ministerial post, and bravely | 
faced and reprimanded the invader of the city. 


| ° 
things. 


| my Brethren in the Ministry. 


| hath done it very accurately in the French tongue. 


If any thing hath been observed by any 
in the former editions, let them consider it, if it 


| bee mended in this last, which as I have hitherto 


done, I submit in all humility to the judgement of 
The Spirits of the 
Prophets are subject to the Prophets, 1 Cor. 14. 82.” 


| Rather curiously in the copy before me there 


are in several places rifucimenti of the metres 
printed on small slips of paper pasted over the 
former readings (a practice he adopted also in his 
MS. works), in which remaking, in his own idea, 
he had striven even for greater improvement. 
There are also on the face of the print numerous 
pen and ink emendations in an old hand, those 
likely of some clerical brother who had carefully 
“considered” the version agreeably to the au- 
thor’s advice. From the version authorised by 
the Assembly, in 1650, his did not carry the day; 
but he had the honour of sharing in a Minute by 
the Commissioners of the Assembly, “ how usefull 
their travells have been in the correcting of the 
Old Paraphrase of the Psalmes, and in compiling 
the New, Doe therefore returne their heartie 
thanks for these their labours,” &c. 

With an equal zeal he had employed much of 
his attention in a metrical translation of the “ Holy 
Songs of the Old and New Testament.” The 


| first edition of them which I find, is “ Printed at 


Glasgow by George Anderson, 1648 (forming the 
last part of the 2nd vol. Svo. of the “ Garden of 
Zion,” by the same printer, and dated a year 
earlier), which he dedicated to the “ Royall Lady 
Mary, his Majesties Elder Daughter, Princesse of 
Orange.” “To the Reader,” he says :— 

“T as yet have known none that in poesie hath turned 
all the Songs of Scripture, except Theodore Beze, w 4 
f 
the Song of Songs, and the Songs of Moses, Deborah, 
Hannah, Ezekiah, Mary, Simeon, and Zechariah, and 
divers others, be so heavenly as all may see, it were to be 
wished that in the Church they had place to be sung with 
the Psalmes of David, unto the which they are not in- 
feriour.” 

He published them also with his Psalms in 
1646, and in the subsequent edition, dated “ From 
Glasgow, 27 of February, 1648,” in an Address 
“To the right Reverend the faithfull Ministers of 
God’s Word of the Church of Scotland,” he notices 
“ That it pleased You in the Generall Assembly last, at 
Edinburgh, Anno 1647, to take to your consideration the 
great utility the Church of God may have by the Songs 
contained in Holy Scriptures. After due deliberation, it 

leased You to ordain that I should labour in that work: 
n obedience to You, I have endeavoured to come as neer 
to the Text as was possible for me to do. And those my 
labours, I in all humility offer to be considered,” &c. 
And in conformity to his statement in the pre- 


| ceding, the Assembly, by a Minute of 28th Aug., 


mo 
same year, “doth further recommend that Mr. 


Zachary Boyd be at the paines to translate the 
other Scripturall Songs in meeter, and to report 
his travells also to the Commissioners of the As- 
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sembly.” Again, on 10th Aug. 1648, “The As- 
sembly recommends to Mr. John Adamson and 


Mr. Thomas Craufurd, to revise the labours of 


Mr. Zachary Boyd upon the other Scripturall 
We hear no more of the subject, till in 
this, as in respect to the Psalms, he is thanked by 
the Assembly, in the Minute of 1650, above cited. 
Were it not that the author has been so distinct 
in the Preface to the edition of his Psalms in 
1648, in adverting to * forme » editions” of them, 
so as almost to preclude our conjecture, I have 
sometimes been tempted to think that, by a possi- 
bility, through a certain loose form of expressing 
himself, he may ‘have meant to include as his 


Songs.” 


Psalms the two editions of the Holy Songs of 


1645 and of 1646, and that the latter may have 
led to the supposition held of there being two edi- 
tions of the Psalms previous to 1646. It will be 
observed, moreover, that he held these Sones in 
as high estimation as the Psalms of David. 

With regard to peculiariti s in his metrical ren- 
derings of both the Psalms and the Songs, there 
will be seen, on comparing the two different edi- 
tions mentioned, as he went along, considerable 
variations. Whether that one class of them was 
more happy than another, he had at least thought 
so. ‘The rules by which he had tied himself down 
may here be slightly abridged from the “ Epistle 
Dedicatory” of 1648, and which are now so pre- 
cious and interesting to be perused. 

“First. That the interpretation approven and received 
by our Church be not changed in the verse by any par- 





ticular man’s* opinion, &c. Secondly. That all difficile 
words be shunned, by reason that many people and chil- 
en t that are unlearned. Thirdly. That so far 





as is possibie no words of the Text be wanting, for in the 
Text there be no idle words, or superfluities to be re- 
trinched as in men’s discourse. Fourthly. If any word 
be added, that they be pertinent to make the sense clear 
&c. Fifthly. A special care would be had that the verse 
very clear, and easie to be understood by the most 
rant, that unlearned people and children may, as 

rects, Psalm 47.7. Sina with un lerstandi 

rently to add e words for explicati 
the Text itself, then without them to 
so obscure that the peopl 











le and children 
Saint Paul is a 
great enemie to obscurity, and all faithfull Pastours must 
and will set their face against it in all things that con- 
cerne the soules that their Master hath bought with his 
bloud, and concredited to them; Let therefore all difficile 
words be shunned that are not in the Bible; as for the 
words of the Bible, all should understand them. Sixthly. 
A speciall care would be had that, so far as may be, the 
words of the Text be not changed with any other, that 
those that have their Bibles before them may read the 
words of the Text in the song; when other words are in 
the verse, the Text seemeth uncouth to him that readeth 
or singeth. Seventhly. He that medleth with such a 
work should have good understanding in the Jlebrew, 
which is the Originall and fountaine. The want of this, 
or the not taking heed, hath made all English verse that 


the matt 
should sing they know not what... 


dilection for the MS. version of Sir William Mure of Row- 
allen, also before the Assembly. 


Probably he had here in view Baillie, who had a pre- 
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I have seen, make a very great fault, in mistaking th 
which is said of God himself in the Psal. 82. 1. wi 
is said, Ged standeth in the congregation * th ni 
judgeth among the gods: AM the Psalmes in En 
that I have seen, by the mighty there understand mighty 
men, which is a very great mistake... Our Englisi 
version in this verse would be mended; whereas it 
God standeth in the Assembly of the mighty, it were better 
vf more clear to put God stundeth in the Assembl; 
God.” 








The foregoing remarks are a few of the mors 
salient points of Mr. Zachary’s travells, but do 


not pretend to be any history either of them or of 


his books of Psalms and Songs. They may have 
a little exceeded the Query of J. O. I, however, 
throw myself on the principle of the adage that 
“the abundance of the law never breaks it.” 
From his critical and literary investigations, with 
a more enlarged field for information, perhaps h« 
may excuse me for being so avaricious as yet to 
expect to hear some report of his own “ travells in 
this line,” or in any other matter anent the author 
and his works in general. G. N. 





>. 
MALABAR JEWS. 
(2 §S. iv. 429.) 

Only a few days ago I discovered a stray 
number of the Algemeene Konst-en Letterbode (for 
1857, Nov. 14), which, though directed to me, 
had been mislaid amongst other papers and bad 
slumbered there for about two years, only to re- 
appear at the very moment when the writer of 
the article [am going to translate breathed his 
last. It contains a reply to a question put by me 
in the same periodical (p. 346), and inserted in 
“N. & Q.” as an appendix to a Query proposed 
to the Navorscher by Dr. Todd of Dublin. 

The Konst-en Letterbode says : — 


“Mr. S. de Wind, LL.D., writes us as follows from 
Middelburg, in reply to the queries of Mr. J. H. Van 
Lennep, on p. 346 of this volume; 

“*Mr. V. L. will find his inquiries fully illustrated in 
the first series of the Works published by the Zealar 
sor iety of Sciences ( Oude re Werken van het Zeewwsch 
Genoots hap der Wete schappen), vol. vi. (Middelburg, 
1778) and ix. (1782), which thoroughly investigate the 
history of the Cochim Jews. 

“*The first-mentioned volume contains a Treatise, en- 
titled “ Historical Particulars regarding the White and 
slack Jews at Cochim on the Coast of Malabar, extracted 
from a Correspondence with the Governor and Director ot 
that Coast, Mr. Adriaan Moens, Counsellor ‘in exiraor- 
dinari’ of the Dutch East Indies; collated with the 
Accounts of several Writers, by Adrianus ’s Gravezande.” 

“*This treatise amply discusses Hamilton’s account, a 
number of statements from Dutch and Portuguese writers, 
Mr. Van Rheede’s “ Extract” ( Uittreksel), and A. Moens’s 
communications: whilst a fac-simile is added of the two 
brass plates mentioned by Hamilton. 

“*In the ninth volume occurs, on p. 515 and following, 
a paper, inscribed “Appendix to the Historical Particulars 
regarding the White and Black Jews at Cochim, by 








A. ’s Gravezande,” and then comes a “Postscript, re- 











to 
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specting the White and Black Jews at 


from Mr. Moens.” 


~ 


‘ochim, after the 





most recent Advices This last part 
i ludes a full analysis of the Memoir, which Mr. Moens 
I had t leave to his successor, when quitting 
t Malabar Coast, and which is dated April 18, 1781. 


* Mr. Van Lennep alludes to in his query. 
ommunicated his record to the Director 
the East India Company, and, through the medium 
. C. Kien Van Citters, Mr. ’s Gravezande was fur 


+ 
ctors 








nished with a copy of the part referring to the Cochim 
Jews. 

‘Id t think it unlikely that ’s Gravezande’s 

t ise, in t sixth lum » was translated into Portu 

ue bv order of Moens, and that it was then how by 

him to Ezechiel Rabby. ; 

\s for the rest I must add that the several objects 

ti v s Gravez ! " Ezechiel Rabby's por- 

trait; the | of inscription INAZR- 

REXIVDE (the let reg rom right to left); th 

Malabar olla, cxt., are to this day ‘preserved in the 


y's Muse um, whilst some 
John ( 


manus ripts— is 








letter ritten by yllet, one of which is di- 
rected to t Cochim Jews, and some papers, descending 
from which ’s G » made use of — are 
i pt tl ne reé 

J. H. Van Lenner. 
Huis te Leiduin, near Ha 
Aucust 1, 1859. 
THE PRETENDER. 
(2™ S. viii. 51. 99.) 
Mrs. Frances Shaftoe’s Narrative is quoted at 
rreat length, and the truth of its statements as- 


tract, now before the 


me, bearing 


: or, the Pretenper, what He Really 
Some Explications of His Brrrn Re- 
ns for Questioning His Trrie Set Aside. 





a Right Reverend L..... London: 
old by J. Baker, at the Black Boy in 
1713. Price 6d.”"—Pp. 4 


Besides the above two pamphlets, I have also 
the following upon the same subject :— 

. “The Prerenper an Imroster: Being that part 
of the Memorrat From the English Protestants to their 
Highnesses The Prince and Prin ORANGE, con- 

rl ir Grievances, and the Birth of the Pretended 
Which is more than a sufficient Answ 
Depositions about that Matter lately Pub- 
lished. London, Printed and Sold by the Booksellers 
1711. Price Sixpence.”—-Pp. 40. 
2. “ The Several DecLARATIons, 
everal Derosrrions mace 
29.1 of Octol Con 


of \ ALES Those 


“ess of 





Together with th« 

in CounciL on Monday, the 
rning the Birrnu of the Prince 
Mark'd with this Mark* were Ro- 
m Catholicks. London: Printed, and Sold by the 
I London and Westminster.” 


Pp. 40, At 
*‘Purusnep py Hrs MAJEsTIES SPECIAI 


r, 1688, 


Boo! <sellers 
the end: 
ComMMAND.” 
“A Full 
poe the Pretence 
ling the Birth of 
Tue Istrt Ul 


Answer To thx 
and Argu 


Derositions, And to all 
ments whatsoever, Con- 
the Pretended Prince of WALEs. 
THEREOF DETECTED. The whole Desig an 
being set forth, with the Way and Manner of doing 

Whereunto is annex’d, A Map, or Survey, Engraven on 


Copper, of St. James’s Palace, and the Convent there: 





g the Place wherein it is suppos’d the tru 
Mother was Deliver’d: With ‘the particular Doors and 
*assages, thro’ which the child wa nvev’d to the 
Queen's Bed-Chamber. Printed in the year 1711.” 


Pp. 56. The 
my Copy. 

1. “Some New Pr » By which i 
PRETENDER is Truly James the Third. 
for J. Baker, at the Black-Boy in 
1713. Price 6d.” Pp, 28. 


map referred to has been abstracted fi 





5. “A Feu DEMONSTRATION that tl Pretended 
Prir of Wales was the Son of Mrs. Mary Grey, Un- 
len yy oo s of the late QuEEN 
und oth of several P ‘ 





Worth and ‘bie nour, never iblish’d ; and a par- 
ular Account of the Murther of J/rs. WZ Grey at 
Humbly recommended 1 ideration of 
Parliam« ‘illiam Fuller, Gent. 
for the Author, and sold by A. Bald 


before 1 





at tl d Arms in Waru 1702.” Pp 

10 
‘The Great Bastard, Protector of the Little One 
French. And for which a Proclamation, with 


Done out of 
feward of 5000 


as Publisfed 


Lewedore ) wer the Author, 
London, Printed in the Year 1701.” 





Some of the above tracts are poor to, and 
much interesting information, from c smporary 
sources, on the subject of them is a in the 
Oxford edition of Bishop Burnet’s History of his 
Own Tin e, 18353. 

I can scarcely agree with C. D. E. 
Lloyd “notes on this subject could 
probably little more could be desired,” because, 
equally so with his brother bishop, he was 
only a warm and busy stickler for the 
of the Prince of Orange, but also a thorough- 
paced hater of the Stuart dynasty, and, as it 
appears, ever ready to yield willing ear to, and 
spread abroad, the cruel reports that were in 
circulation respecting the “ pretended” delivery 
of James's queen, heedless of the maxims, that 
the receiver is as bad as the thief, and the re- 
tailer of slander as the inventor of it. But see, 
in reference to his “ great collection,” the note 
to Burnet, as above, vol. iii. p. 258. As to the 
latter’s own private thoughts in this matter, the 
editor of his Own Time remarks (Preface, x.): 
that, “notwithstanding the idle stories told by 
him, on the authority of others, concerning the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, he nowhere, in the 
present time at least, explicitly avows an opinion 
of his illegitimacy.” Wma. Mattruews. 

Cowgill. 

* As there were two Bishops at this time 
of William L loyd, our corres} onder nts should distinguish 
them by their respective sees. Of course, the bishop al- 
luded to was W a Lloyd, consecrated Bish °§ 
Asaph, and translated to Coventry and to ne orcester, 


that if Bp. 
1 be found, 





interests 








1717, The other William Lloyd was cons¢ 
of Llandaff, translated to Peterborough and 3 
deprived at the Revolution: ob. Jan. 1, 1709-10.—Ep. } 





CHATTERTON MSS. 


(2™ S. 94. 194.) 





Your correspondent Mr. Hvuen Owen asks 
triumphantly, “ Is there any evidence that Chat- 
terton ever exhibited a single scrap of the sup- 
posed literary labours of Rowley, said to have 
been found in the Redecliff chest?” I am not 
going to raise a controversy which it is hopeless 
should now be ever determined, for poor Chat- 
terton in the year 1869 —a period fast coming 
upon us— will have gone to his last account one 
hundred years ago; but when his memory is so 
continually made the subject of attack, and we 
hear “ forgery" and “a long career of deception ” 
charged upon him, there are some considerations 
which, I think, in fairness, should be stated; and 
it does not seem to me that they have yet been 
sufficiently brought before the public. 

Whether Chatterton himself ever obtained any 
papers from the chests in Redcliff church or not, 
and whether the parchments now in the British 
Museum ever came from the repositories over 
Redcliffe porch or not, it seems quite admitted, 
on all hands, that his father did abstract both 
parchments and papers from Canynge’s chests, and 
used them for his own purposes. ‘These MSS. 


seem afterwards to have been in his son's hands, | 


and what could have become of them ? 

If we refer to Dr. Gregory's Life of Chatter- 
ton, the first occasion upon which attention was 
attracted to these MSS. was upon the publication 
of one in Feliz Farley's Bristol Journal, giving an 
account of the friar’s passing the old bridge. In 
consequence of the inquiries of the friends of 
Dr. Barrett, who was then writing a Hfstory of 
Bristol, it was discovered that the transcript was 
brought to the Journal Office by a youth named 
Thomas Chatterton, who, when questioned and 
threatened, refused to enter into particulars. Upon 
this statement two questions may be asked, — 
Was the conduct of the youth that of one en- 
tering upon a career of deception ? and secondly, 
upon what ground could he have been threatened? 
I see none, except that he was in possession of 
papers which certainly did not belong to him. 

Chatterton was articled to an attorney, and 
would know very well the real bearing of his 
case. He had taste enough to find out the 
genuine merit of the writings, and sufficient 
knowledge of law to be aware that he had no 
claim to them. But there was one certain mode 
of making them his own,—by transcribing the 
poems, and burning the originals. And this, I 
suppose, he did. 

This will explain a thousand difficulties ; and 
doubtless he bitterly repented of what he had 
done, and would have giyen all he had to get the 
originals back, so soon as he was made sensible of 
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blunders in transcription had rendered it doubtful 
whether there were ever any originals at all. But 
it was too late. The parchments in the british 
Museum I conceive to be merely attempts to re- 
pair his error; for many of the characters are his, 
though imitated from old ones. But the most 
serious evil is, that he probably introduced his 
own words to make the verse run more smoothly, 
and at other times absolutely blundered through 
ignorance, as in the verse,— 

“ Noe, bestoikerre, I will go, 
the second word of which line Bryant has shown 
was really beswikerre ; and to any one conversant 
with old writing, the mistake of the first part of 
the letter w, then carried above the line, for the 
letter ¢, is easy and palpable. Again: it is said 
that his forgeries are clear, because he has intro- 
duced blank verse, not known until Surrey’s time, 
into the tragedy of lla. There are some lines 
in blank verse in the tragedy of Alla, which is a 
regular and finished poem, and very bad they are, 
the worst in the piece. But why should any one 
who could write so much better in the other parts 
insert these? Simply, I believe, because some 
stanzas of the tragedy there were lost, and Chat- 
terton put them in to carry on the story, either 
from inability or want of time to write in the 
strain of the original. 

True it is, that Chatterton was very unpopular 
with the corporation of Bristol. He satirised 
them, and they hated and persecuted him in re- 
turn. But it is time these feelings should rest 
in his grave, and his sad story be thought of 
only with regret. Railroad improvements have 
demolished the little school in which he first re- 
ceived the early rudiments of education; the 
curious little sign of the “ horse milliner” has 
disappeared ; strangers are required to give in 
their name before they can be admitted to look at 
W. Canynge’s chests and boxes; and the Rowley 
stone at St. John’s is carefully covered up, though 
it is to be hoped not damaged or destroyed. But 
the strains, whether Rowley’s or Chatterton’s, 
still survive, despite the art and malice of Wal- 
pole, xrijua és def, an eternal possession. When 
we peruse them, let us no longer speak of “ im- 
postors” or “deceivers,” but drop a tear to the 
memory of him, who, in whatever capacity, was 
the unhappy instrument of introducing them to 
the notice of the world. W. 


” 





Perhaps I may be,allowed in reply to Mr. Huea 
Owen to say I was not the person who took this 
MS. to the Bristol Literary Institution for com- 
parison with Chatterton’s will; for my knowledge 
of his handwriting rendered it unnecessary. 

On looking through my two volumes of the 
De Bergham Pedigree, in Chatterton’s Autograph, 


their real value, and that his own ignorance and | I find some of the Latin paragraphs translated by 
‘ 
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Barrett's pen, and there seems to be a resemblance 
between such translations and Mr. Owen's MS.; 
which if Barrett also wrote, being a friend and | 
patron of Chatterton, paper with a similar water- 
mark in it and a portion of the will would be ac- | 
counted for. Another contemporary, Catcott, has | 
left behind him some modernised poems of Row- 
ley, composed by Chatterton, but in Catcott’s | 
autograph, and possibly Mr. Owen’s fragment of | 
Ella, may be one of these. 

In answer to the question, “Is there any evi- | 
dence that Chatterton ever exhibited a single 
scrap said to be found in the Redcliff chest?” I | 
believe there are several such curious and illegi- | 
ble documents: for instance, “The Account of | 
Wm. Canynge.” And I am sure Sir Frederic 
Madden would kindly allow your correspondent 
to see them, if he wishes to do so, at the British 
Museum, and at the same time satisfy him Chat- 
terton never wrote any other than the “ stiff at- 
torney’s clerk copying hand,” which is the same 
even in his pocketbook taken with him to London, 
and now in my possession. 

The fragment referred to as having belonged to | 
the late Mr. Richard Smith was, I think, “ La- | 
myngstone” (I have not Grant’s edition of Chat- 
terton’s Poems at hand); and if so, it was pre- | 
sented by him to the Bristol Subscription Library | 
at the top of Park Street, where it is still to be | 
seen. BrisToviensis. | 

} 
| 


JAMES MOORE. 

(24 S. viii. 197.) 

If any one has doubts about the literary and | 
historical value of “ N. & Q.,” let him look into 
the history of this obscure family, which sprung 
into existence from a fvotman, about 1700, and 
was extinct before 1750. Mr. Croker, we may 
assume, was especially informed on the subject, 
for Pope had immortalised the Moores; yet even 
Mr. Croker was compelled to ask, in 1854, for in- | 
formation; and already any one of your readers 
could write a history of the Moores as full of mi- 
nute details as if he had lived next door to them 
in Southampton Street, or sat in the same pew at 
Fetcham. Still there are obscure points which may 
as well be cleared up. Pope, we know, carried on 
his battle with his adversaries in the Grub Street 
Journal, and we learn from the Preface to the 
collected volumes, that he and his friends generally 
wrote under the signature “A.” It was Pope, 
therefore, or one of his friends, but Pope no | 
doubt, who addressed a letter in that journal, pro- 
fessedly from the worm-powder Moore to his ne- 
phew, James Moore Smythe, and the nephew's 
penitential reply. Was this pure fiction, or 
founded on some sort of relationship? It has 
always struck me as strange that Pope should | 
in the Forest have even heard of or concerned | 
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| tioned by Negus in 1724? 


| with disgust and indignation. 
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himself about the worm-powder Moore; and I 
have attributed the fact of such knowledge to 
Lewis the Catholic bookseller, and Pope’s first pub- 
lisher, being himself a seller of worm-powders, 
or rather worm-lozenge seller. The curious may 
find his advertisements in the Evening Post for 
May, 1712, with all the usual trumpetings about 
wonderful success. But Moore Smythe was a boy 
at that time, and it is not likely that the Moore 
I presume, 
therefore, that Pope's attempt to associate them as 
blood relations was for the mere purpose of an- 
noyance. 

We ought, however, to know something about 
Pope’s ** Moore of Abchurch Lane.” I will ask, 
therefore, whether he was the same person or the 
father of James Moore, described as proprietor of 
extensive plantations of medicinal herbs at Mit- 
cham, who, subsequent to 1749, bought the 
manors of Biggin and Tamworth in Surrey ? 
Was he related to Mrs. Bridget Moore, for whom 
Woodfall printed labels for Daffy’s Elixir (see 
“N. & Q.,” 1" S. xi. 420.), or was Mrs. Bridget 
the widow of A. Moor, the bookseller, near St. 
Paul's, or of Moor the “highflyer”-tory, men- 


J. M. (2.) 





Replies to Minor Querics. 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie's Life of Dr. Maginn 


. 


(2"¢ S. viii. 169.) —I have a very short and very 
decisive answer to make to Putto-Turrix. There 


| is not a word of truth in Dr. Shelton Mackenzie's 


statement. I have not seen the piece of biography 
in question, and never heard of it before; but I 
take it for granted Puizo-Turrin’s report is 
correct. Ifso, I repeat, the statement is false in 
every particular. Dr. Maginn never wrote one 
line of Rookwood, text or ballads. He never saw 
any portion of the work prior to its publication, 
and for aught I know to the contrary, he never 
saw it then. Certain I am that he would have 
scorned to claim the credit of any production 
which did not emanate from his own pen, while a 
proceeding like the present would have filled him 
In putting forth 
this unwarrantable statement, Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie bas committed an act of gross injustice 
towards the memory of Dr. Maginn as well as 
towards myself, and is bound to make every repa- 
ration in his power. W. Harrison Ainswortu. 

Brighton. 

On Buying a Bible (24S. vii. 434.) — These 
verses were in existence and in print more than 
seventy-five years ago. ‘They are to be found, 
precisely as now printed, in (Dr. Franklin's) 


| Poor Richard's Almanac for the year 1743. 


UnepbaA. 
Philadelphia. 








Early Catalogues (2 viii. 183.)—In refer- 
ence to a footnote at p. 183., I think it will be 
found that the first generalised list of publica- 
tions in our language was compiled by Andrew 
Maunsell, whose sign was the “Parrot” in St. 
Paul's Churchyard. It is intitled : — 

“The first part of the Catalogue of English printed 
Bookes. Which concerneth such matters of Divinitie as 
have bin cither written in oure tongue, or translated out 
of some other language; and have bin published to the 
glory of God, and edification of the Church of Christ in 
Eng gland Gathered into Al phabet and such method an 8 

w sl] sell > London: printed by 
ions sell, dwe ling in Loth 
95, mesg a Pelican and its 
w rising out of the flames, aan which is ‘Pro 
lege, rege, et grege. Love kepyth the lawe, obeyeth 
the kynge, and is good to the commonwelthe.’ ” 

In the first volume of the Atheneum, pp. 43. 
15., an analysis is given of this Catalogue. It is 
a curious fact made apparent on some of the old 
catalogues whereon the prices are marked, that 
the sum of one‘penny was a yery common bidding. 

It may be supererogatory to notice that cata- 
logues of books were very early compiled by the 
monks. The most extensive example is one 
written by Henry de Estria, prior of Canterbury 
(1285), now preserved in the Cottonian Lil rary. 
It o _ s no less than thirty-eight treble- 
column folio pages and contains the titles of 


, 

more than 3,000 works. Printed catalogues were 
produced as early as 1574, if not sooner, for the 
use of the book fairs which used to be held 

Frankfort, in a street there called Book Street; 
and George Willer of Augsburg is said to have 
been the first who “ fell upon the plan of causing 
to be printed every fair a Catalogue of all the new 
Books, in which the size and printers’ names were 
marked.” His last catalogue is said to be dated 
1597, and printed by Basseus of Frankfort. Ina 
great measure owing to the restrictions placed 
upon the publishers at Frankfort, few catalogues 
were printed there after 1604, the bookselling 
businesses having been carried to Leipsic, and the 
shops in Book Street were generally converted 
into taverns. It is a singular coincidence that it 
was for a very long period the custom for book- 
sellers to make all their bargains at these places. 

W. J. Srannarp. 











Hatton Garden. 


Grotesques in Churches (2™ §. viii. 196.) — 
I’. E. Carrineton’s explanation is by no means 
satisfactory, though I am not prepared with a 
better. Admitting its truth, however, it does 
not explain why the grotesque figures so fre- 
qu tly to be seen in our churches were placed 
there at all, nor yet for what purpose. Many of 
me se figures are positively indecent. I _, a 

ucred building still used for public worship, i 
which the | misereries (though very beautiful as 
carvings) are so filthy and obscene in their refer- 
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ences, that they are nailed down by the authorities 
that they may not be seen. Perhaps some one 
can give a good reason for allowing their admis- 
sion into sacred build dings, and the objects intended 
to be served. R. §. 


Re v. Richard Johnson G~ Ss. Vii. 394.) — An 
inquiry is made by Dera as to the Rev. Richard 
Johnson. If not too late I can supply a little 
farther information as to that clergyman. He 
remained, I am informed, about twenty years in 
New South Wales, and on his return to England 
Government presented him (through Mr. Per- 
cival) with the living of St. Antholin’s, Watling 
Street, worth about 200/. a-year, and which he 
held till his death in 1827. I do not know of any 
biography of him, 
your correspondent requires farther information 
respecting him, and would communicate directly 
with me, I should be able to supply it. 

Jno. Epwarp IIx. 





Malifax. 
[We have intimated to Devra, Mr. Hiw’s obliging 
offer to supply him with biographical information re- 


specting the Rev. Richard Johnson ; but ‘he scarcely 
thinks, on his own individual account, he ought to tres- 
pass en Mr. Hix's courtesy: still he is of opinion, if it 
meet his approbation, the public generally might feel an 
interest in some short memoir of the reverend gentleman. 

The Rev. Richard Johnson was of Magdalen Colle 
Cambridge, B. A. 1784, and presented by the crown to 
the rectory of the united parishes of St. Antholin and 
St. John Baptist in 1810, and was instituted to Ingham, 
held by sequestration, in 1817, In the Wilberforce Cor- 
responcence, there a letter in vol. i. at page 15. from 
the Rev. John Newton, 15 Nov. As86: “Who can tell 
what important consequences may depend upon Mr. John- 
son’s * going to New Holland? It may seem but a small 
event at present: —so a foundation stone when laid, is 
small compared with the building to be erected upon it; 
but it is the beginning and the earnest of the whole,” &c. 
&c.; and at p.61L, “ Prettyman,” writes Mr. Pitt, on 
14 Oct. 1788, “has sent me your (Mr. Wilbe ng rg 
letter, mentioning the curate you have found [ Mr. John- 
son] for New Holland. I will take care of the busine 3s, 
and let you know as soon as the stipe nd, &c. is fixed. I 
concluc le he will be ready, if he takes the charge, imme- 
diately.” There are several other notices in the Co 
resp mdence of Mr. Johnson and the duties of the cl up- 
lain, but we will only observe that while Mr. Johnson 
singly laboured at that time in the vineyard, there are 
now considerably above three hundred clergymen of the 
Church of England officiating in Australia and New 
Zealand. Mr. Johnson died on March 14, 1827, aged 


72.—Ep.] 
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Inn Signs by Eminent Artists (2™ 8. viii. 77.)— 
In the village of Newick in Sussex there is the 
sign of a bull of the Sussex breed which was 
painted by the late J. H. Hurdis, Esq., and pre- 
sented by him to his neighbour, the host of the 
* Bull and Butcher” there. 

Mr. Hurdis was an intelligent and kind-hearted 
man, and an ingenious artist. He studied en- 


“ The first chaplain sent to New South Wales.” 


but I have no doubt that if 
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sraving under the celebrated Sharpe, and many 
of his works in that line are excellent. The sien 
is very well painted, but time and the elements 
are telling upon it. R. W. B. 


Lord Fane: Count de Salis (2 §. viii. 186.)— 
4 reference to Sir Bernard Burke's Peerage (Ap- 
pendix, Foreign Nowriemen) supplies the infor- 
mation Mr. Repmonp desires. He will there find 
that Jerome, second Count de Salis, married in 
Jan. 1735, the Hon. Mary Fane, eldest daughter 
of Charles Viscount Fane, by whom he was an- 
cestor of the present Count. 

This lady, on the decease, without issue, of her 
brother Charles, last Viscount Fane, in 1772, suc- 
ceeded to the estates of the Fane family in Ireland, 
and her grandson Jerome, Count de Salis (a J. P. 
and D. L. for Armagh and Middlesex), obtained 
in Dee. 1835 a royal licence permitting him to 


assume the name of Fane in addition to that of 


De Salis, as the inheritor of the estates and next 
male representative of Charles, last Viscount 
Fane. 

On the same authority we find (vide Cleve- 
land) that William, younger son of Sir Chris- 
topher Vane, Knight, created Lord Barnard, 
“was elevated to the peerage of Trelan l, 13 Oct. 
1720, as Baron Duncannon and Viscount Vane, 
honours which expired with his lordship’s son and 
successor, William, second Viscount, in 1789.” 

‘These two accounts differ both in the Christian 
names of the peers (as to the sirname, it is written 


Fane or Vane indifferently), and in the date of 


the extinction of the peerage. 

On the former point I find in the Liber Mune- 
rum Hibernia an abstract of the creation of — 

“ William Vane, Esq. (younger son of Christopher, the 
first Lord Bernard in England) — 

“Title — Viscount Vane in Ireland. 

“Privy Seal, St. James’s, June 12th, 1720; Patent, 
Dublin, Sept. 1720.” 

On the other band, I find it stated in Collins's 
Peerage by Brydges, vol. iv., that a sister of 
James, first Earl Stanhope, married Charles Fane, 
Esq., of Basleton, co. Berks, who was. created 
Lord Viscount Fane and Baron of Longhuyre 
(sic), in the co. Limerick, in 1719. 

How are these variations to be explained? I 
believe an account of extinct Irish peerages is 
still a genealogical desideratum. 

Joun Riptron Garstin. 





Dublin. 


Bartholomew Cokes (2™ §. viii. 187.) — Your 
correspondent will find, among the dramatis per- 
sone of Bartholomew Fair, “ Bartholomew Cokes, 
an Esquire at Harrow.” A glance at the play 
(e. g. Act I. Se. 5.; Act IL. Se. 4. and 5.) would 
soon convince R. B. P. that B. Cokes, Esq. is a 
very good representative of an empty-headed, vain 
simpleton. Probably Crowne borrowed the word 
from this play. Lipya. 
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The Termination “ -hayne” (2"* S. viii. 171.) — 
Your querist may be assured that the instances of 
the termination “ -hayne,” as applied to the names 
of homesteads, is to be found in many other parts 
of the county of Devon, as well as around Sid- 
mouth. It cannot, therefore, have any reference 
to the occupants of Blackbury camp. I take it, 
like the termination “-layes,”’ which is equally 
common, to be the plural of the word hay, than 
which there is no ending to the names of farms 
used more frequently in the county. J/ay is the 
Anglo-Saxon hege, a hedge, fence, or enclosure, 
and is in daily use in the more secluded parts of 
the north of Devon. <A hedge and its two ditches 
ure there called the “ hay and ditchen.” J. D.S. 

It would have been desirable to know all those 
names ending in -hayne. In the few which are 
mentioned, this termination appears to be of 
Saxon origin; and I have little doubt that it is 
a contraction of the Ang.-Sax. hagan, or hagum, 
nomin. or dat. plur. of haga, which means a 
thorn, a fence, a fenced piece of land. This de- 
rivation becomes more plausible if we bear in 
mind that the German Hain, which also occurs 
as the second part of compound names of 
places, is likewise a contraction of the Middle 
High German hagen=a thorn, a hedge, an abatis, 
which latter signification may perhaps also be ad- 
mitted for the Anglo-Saxon haga, being particu- 
larly convenient for localities in the neighbourhood 
of an ancient castle. G. D. 


‘ 














Ve apon-salve a S. viii. 190.) —I have much 
pleasure in attempting still farther to satisfy 
Proressor De Morean on the authorship of the 
Discours. The title of the French work does not 
in any way indicate the seat of the “ célebre assem- 
blée” before which the lecture was pronounced. 
But, at p. 69., speaking of the amazing ductility 
of gold, the author thus expresses himself : — 

“Tl est constant que par ce moyen, ce petit bouton 
d’or peut estre tant étendu qu’il arrivera de cette Ville de 
Montpellier & Paris, et pourra méme passer au dela.” 

The translator, White, at p. 49. of my copy, 
thus renders the original : — 

“ Let us do the like to all the rest of the beaten gold, 
it will appear by this means this small button of gold 
may be so extended, that it may reach from this city of 
Montpellier to Paris, and far beyond it.” 


In the “Information to the Knowing Reader,” 
prefixed to the translation, White says, “ This 
discourse was made lately (&c.) in one of the most 
famous academies of France ;" and the passage 
above cited would, without farther evidence, jus- 
tify the announcement on the title of “ Mont- 
pellier” as the academy in question. Digby 
himself may not have sanctioned the publication 
of his lecture; still less have superintended the 
work. White, however, states in the same “ In- 
formation,” that the facts and opinions “ were 
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delivered by way of oration, and taken in short- | 


writing upon the place as ‘twas uttered.” That 


the work is genuine can hardly be doubted ; for | 


the translation is dedicated to Sir Kenelm’s son, 
“ John Digbye, Esq.,” which would be an incon- 
ceivable impertinence were the original attributa- 
ble to any person other than the knight himself.” 

R. S. Q. 


Origin of the Judge’s Black Cap (2™ S. viii. 
130. 193.)—The meaning of the judge putting on 
the black cap when passing sentence of death 
will be obvious to every thinking person; but I 
should have asked in my former Query (p. 130.), 
When do we first read of an English judge put- 
ting it on? I cannot believe in England it is a 
very ancient custom. Surely when the sentence 
of death was as common as it formerly was, it 
could not be customary for the judge to go 
through this solemnity, there being but little 
solemnity about the sentence of death itself. We 
cannot imagine Jeffries putting it on when passing 
sentence on Sir Thomas Armstrong, or on any of 
the miserable persons who perished during the 
Bloody Assize, and there is no mention of the 
custom to be found in any of the State Trials. It 
does not seem likely that the nightcap of the 
modern hangings is founded on the Roman prac- 
tice, but more probably it arose wholly in a 
civilised and humane age, and was first used to 
hide the distortions of the criminal’s face, and 
for that use alone. Perhaps some of your readers 
will be able to throw more light on the subject,— 
more especially on the first use of the black cap 
in England. W. O. W. 


Side-saddles (2'* S. Viii. 187.) —Stow’s error 
has been constantly reproduced: as by Camden, 
Remaines ; Beckmann, Hist. of Inventions; Pul- 
leyn, Etym. Compend., &c. Mr. F. W. Fairholt, 
in the first of his interesting papers on “ Ancient 
Carriages,” in The Art Union Monthly Journal 
(No. 106., p. 119., April, 1847), says: “riding on 
side-saddles was in use by ladies in England 
during the Saxon times.” In proof of this asser- 
tion he engraves an example (on p. 118.) of a lady 


thus riding, copied from an A.-S. MS.; and adds, | : 
| and hamlet, in the parish of Whitchurch-Canoni- 


“that this fashion was continuous is shown by 
the seal of Joanna de Stuteville appended to a 
document dated 1227, who is represented riding 
in a similar manner.” It is engraved in the “first 
volume of the Journal of Brit. Archaeol. Assoc., 
p- 145.” 

By the bye, Dean. Trench says, in his Select 
Glossary, p. 23. : — 

“ I do not know the history of the word ‘ boot,’ as de- 
scribing one part of a carriage; but it is plain that not 
the luggage, but the chief persons, used once to ride in 
the * boot.’”” 


As so eminent an English scholar confesses his 
lack of information on this point, it may not be 
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superfluous to mentior that the “ boots” were the 
two projections from the sides of the carriage; 
open to the air, and in which the occupants were 
carried sideways. Such a “ boot” is seen in the 
carriage containing the attendants of Queen Eli- 
zabeth in Hoefnagel's well-known picture of Non- 
such Palace, dated 1582. Taylor the Water-poet, 


the inveterate opponent of the introduction of 


coaches, thus satirises the one in which he was 
forced to take his place as a passenger : — 

“ It wears two boots, and no spurs; sometimes having 
two pairs of legs in one boot: and oftentimes, against 
nature most preposterously, it makes fair ladies wear the 
boot. Moreover, it makes people imitate sea-crabs, in 
being drawn sideways; as they are when they sit in the 
boot of the coach.”—C. Knight, Pictorial Halfhours, 
vol. i. p. 56. 

AcueE. 

Cokam House, §c. (2™ S. viii. 146.) — In 
answer to the Query of W.C., I have no doubt 
that Cokam House meant Colcombe House or 
Castle, in the parish of Colyton, a mansion for- 
merly the property of the Courtenay family, and 
since of the Poles, Baronets, of Shute Park, 
which is about two miles distant from it. The 
place will be found mentioned in all the histories 
of Devon. 

Chideock (no doubt originally Chidwick) is a 
village with a mansion-house in Dorsetshire, be- 
tween Axminster and Bridport, and was formerly 
the property of the Arundels. ‘The castle at that 
place, now destroyed, was occupied by the royal 
party in 1644, and an unsuccessful attempt to 
storm it was made by the parliamentary forces on 
the 19th November, on which occasion they had 
nine men killed and seven wounded. I cannot 
find any og? in the neighbourhood as the resi- 
dence of Mr. Crewe (probably Carew), unless it 
be Mobun’s Ottery, seven or eight miles from 
Shute. There is no such place as Wyrwail in the 
east of Devon. It will perhaps be found in the 
west of Dorset, for which I refer your corre- 
spondent to Hutchins. “ Lord Poulett’s” was 
Hinton St. George, near Crewkerne in Somer- 
setshire. J.D.S. 


Chideock (2™ S., viii. 146.) is a tything, manor, 


corum, in West Dorsetshire, and was formerly 
possessed by the Arundells, ancestors of the pre- 
sent Lord Arundell of Wardour. Leland spells 
it Chidwick, Chidiock, Chidioh, and Chidioke, al- 
most with the same dip of ink; and Vicars, it 
would seem, adds two more modes of spelling it, 
viz., Chadwick and Chideok. Its identification 
may help to ascertain Cokam, or Coxam, and 
Wyrwail, of which I know nothing. 
C. W. Bineuam. 
1 John, v. 7. (2 S. viii. 175.) —Allow me to 
correct an error in Mr. T. J. Bucxton’s article. 
He says the “ Vatican MS... . contests with that 
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at Cambridge the palm of antiquity. The latter 
js referred to by the letter A, and the term Alexan- 
drine.” ‘The Alexandrine MS. is the one pre- 
served in the Brit. Museum, while the one at 
Cambridge is known as “ Codex Beze, sive D.” 
A. 
Harry Sophister (2" S. viii. 86.)—There is no 
difficulty as to the meaning of this expression. A 
student at Cambridge, who has declared for Law 
or Physic, may put on a full-sleeved gown, when 


those of the same year, who go out at the regular | 


time, have taken their degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

He is then styled a Harry-Soph, i.e. épicopds. 

So says the Cambridge Calendar for the current 

year. Ws. Marruews. 
Cowgill. 


James Thomson (2™ §. viii. 50.) —I remember | 


reading, about thirty years ago, an article on the 
poet Thomson in the (London) Monthly Magazine, 
in which it was said that he was married, but 

rivately, to a woman in what he considered an 
inferior station in life to his own. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

Cambridge Costume (2™ S. viii. 74. 191.) — It 
is not customary, I believe, for any but heads of 
houses to wear the stole in chapel. 

P. J. F. Gantitron. 

Marriage Customs (2™ §. viii. 186.) —In addi- 
tion to the marriage customs alluded to by J. N., 
there is another yet lingering among the lower 
classes in the West Riding of Yorkshire, —that 
of throwing the stocking. After the married 
couple has retired, or as the common phraseology 
is, “ got bedded,” the guests enter the room, and 
standing with their backs to the foot of the bed, 
each throw a stocking over the left shoulder at 
the bride, who during this ceremony must sit up; 
the first who can hit her is adjudged to be next 
married. 

This practice must be anything but pleasant to 
the more modest damsels; but so pertinaciously 
do the peasantry cling to the custom, that long 
and strong has sometimes been the strife for ad- 
mission to the bridal chamber when the parties 
have refused to submit to it, and many have been 
the schemes resorted to (assisted by the elder 
dames) to slip off to bed unobserved. 

There is yet another, viz. the hen-drinking. 
On the evening of the wedding day the young 
men of the village call upon the bridegroom for a 
hen—meaning money for refreshments; which 
having obtained, they have a merrymaking on 
that or some subsequent evening in honour of the 
occasion, &c. ; but should the hen be refused, the 
inmates may expect some ugly trick to the house 
ere the festivities terminate—perhaps find the 
chimney-top and the door fastened up at the same 
time. Hen is by some —— to be a corrup- 


tion of “end,” to distinguish this from former con- | 





tributions levied in the shape of pitcher-money, 
given by the swain as a fee to secure the freedom 
| of visiting his sweetheart at all times without let 
or hindrance. 
| _ These, and the other practices mentioned by 
| J. N., are observed here; but, like him, I never 
| could come at any satisfactory conclusion as to 
| their origin. 

No doubt the love of fun, frolic, and carousal, 
so inherent to the English peasantry, contributes 
more than anything to keep up the practices, 
though they may have originated in far different 
circumstances. C. F. 

Wakefield. 

Liverpool, §c. (2S. viii. 110. 198.) — The 
etymology of Liverpool is a vexed question. It is 
noticeable that there is a relationship among the 
names in which Liver is a component,—a rela- 
tionship which extends farther than the first two 
syllables. Thus I find, Liver-mere, Liver-more 
(probably moor), Liver-pool, Liver-sedge, and, 
which is the same, Liver-sage. This does not sug- 
| gest to me any clue to the derivation or origin of 
Liver in these cases; but it is noticeable that it 
appears always to stand in a certain class of rela- 
tionships, — mere, moor, pool, and sedge. Perhaps 
some one can give other examples from the names 
of persons or places. B. H. C. 


I am much obliged to Rev. Tuomas Boys for 
his communication, which has led me to inspect 
the Diary again carefully, and I am satisfied that 
it is Lerpoole, as he has conjectured. It is curi- 
ous, however, that so good an argument can be 
made for Cespoole as an old name for Liverpool. 
It is said in a petition from Chester of 1602, 
printed in Baines's Hist. of Lancashire (iv. 73.), 
that “the town of Liverpoole is but a creek of 
the port of Chester.” W.C. 

* Wirried at a steack” (2° §. viii. 58.) —I thank 
Z. for his explanation of this phrase ; and I frankly 
confess the ignorance which he, in his courtesy, 
hesitates to impute to me. But I was misled by 
Mr. S. Collet, in whose Relics of Literature, p.158., 
I had met with the report of the case referred to. 
To the words above quoted, he has appended the 
following editorial footnote: —“W orried like a bull 
or a badger by dogs in human shape.” My common 

| sense rejected this figurative interpretation of a 
| solemn judicial sentence ; and I thus fell into an 
error of another kind. I mention this as a warn- 
ing to the tyro, how little dependence is to be 
jlaced upon the glosses of some editors; who, 
| indeed, often favour us with “comments harder 
than the text.” AcuHE. 

Theocritus and Virgil (2"° S. i. 472.) —I can 

now partly reply to my own Query by referring 
to Gebauer, de Poetarum Grecorum Bucolicorum 
Carminibus a Virgilio adumbratis. 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 
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